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Dealing with the Manufacture, Uses 
and Potentialities of Plastic Materials 

















BAKELITE MATERIALS in the modern ear... 


Fuse and cut-out covers, distributor heads, ash-trays, gear-lever knobs, window frames, 
instrument boards, and door pulls are amongst the components of the modern car that are 
moulded from BAKELITE Materials. The advantages claimed from the use of these 
materials are lightness, as compared with steel, and the pleasing curves, finishes and 
colours obtainable. Several of the leading motor manufacturers are using mouldings 
produced by Messrs. H. E. Ashdown (Birmingham) Ltd. from BAKELITE Materials. 
Further particulars of BAKELITE products will be supplied on request to Bakelite Limited. 


BAKELITE LIMITED: 68 VICTORIA STREET - LONDON - S.W.1. + Phone: Victoria 5511 (5 lines) + Works: Birmingham (Est. 1910) 
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FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


MOULDING 


INSTAL — 
BRIDGES 
PRESSES 












The standard of design and 
construction which made 
Bridge’s presses famous is 
amply maintained in this 150 
tons moulding press. Already 
well-known as _ thoroughly 
dependable they are rapidly 
proving their indispensability 
for all up-to-date plant. Full 
particulars may be had on 
application to the makers 


, 


DA ; ID BRIDGE Co Lo. The expert advice of our staff 


ENGINEERS,RUBBER & CABLE MACHINISTS. of experienced engineers is 


always at your service to 
CASTLETON MANCHESTER discuss your requirements 












PLASTICS @ 


MOULDINGS IN ALL 











aa ay Change . . . always change. To-day’s new is 
to-morrow’s old. And this is more true of 
(eS) a new industry like Plastics than any other. 
(oo So it is that only with a Research Depart- 
ment of Ashdown magnitude and record 
of achievement, can Plastic Moulders 


(LAA hope to keep ahead of world 
developments in this field. 

H. E. ASHDOWN (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 

Head Office: ECCLESTON, ST. HELENS, Lancashire 


Telegrams : ‘‘Segment,’’ St. Helens and Birmingham 


New Works for Large Mouldings, St. Helens, Lancashire 
Phone: St. Helens 3206 © Works for General Mouldings 
Perry Barr, Birmingham Phone: Birchfields 4259 
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Rhodoid is a Cellulose Acetate 
Product supplied in Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes, Thread and 
Moulding Powder in many plain 
and fancy colours. 








RHODOID 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND 
VERSATILE OF ALL PLASTIC MATERIALS 


A SPECIAL QUALITY OF FLUORESCENT RHODOID IS NOW 
AVAILABLE AND WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE OF GREAT 
INTEREST TO THE DISPLAY AND ELECTRICAL TRADES 


MAY & BAKER 


LIMITED 
42/43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON E.C.4 
TELEPHONE : TELEGRAMS : 
CITY 6555 MAYBAKA, CENT, LONDON 














Specialists in Plastic 
Display to your design 


Telephone : Wembley 5187 








” LONDON MOULDERS LIMITED 


INDIA WORKS, EXHIBITION GROUNDS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 




















Plastics 


PHENOL POWDERS 
in all Grades — SPECIAL 
POWDERS for special 
purposes — PASTEL 
SHADES. Individual atten- 
tion ensuring satisfaction 
and success. Use these 
Powders and obtain 
ECONOMY — UNIFORM- 
ITY —PROMPT SERVICE. 


CAST RESIN in a hundred 
and one colours—Trans- 
parent—Translucent— 
Opaque. RODS —TUBES 
—SHEETS—BLOCKS. 
Special PROFILES — little 
wastage. A new material, 
decorative — modern—easy 


POWDERS 


RESINS 


PERMASTIC LTD. 
WOODHAM WORKS, NEW 
HAW, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 

Telephone: Byfleet 683 





TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL- 





IMPORTANCE! 


In the vital matter of Temperature Control 
there is no more valuable aid than a clear 
reading, accurate temperature gauge. 


The ROTOTHERM all-metal, dial-reading 
gauge, with its high degree of accuracy 
(guaranteed within 1%), and robust construc- 
tion, is ideal for moulding work. It has no 
capillary or mercury tubes to break or burst 
and the element acts direct on the pointer, 
giving clear accurate reading of temperature 
at a glance. 


The Model 5 illustrated above, is specially suitable for inserting 
in pipe lines. It sells at 20/-. A similar model with stem 75" 
diameter by 5” long, for inserting in platen, has a 24” dial and 
a range of 50° to 250° C. With or without screwed nut, it is priced 
at 25/-. Full particulars of these and other models on request. 


n0TOTHERM 


TEMPERATURE GAUGES 


THE BRITISH ROTOTHERM CO. Ltd. 
MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19. Phone LIBERTY 3406 
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INDUSTRY 








ACCUMULATORS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
BERRY, HENRY, & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 
Leeds os be ia on a <n =e a9 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester ; 
DAVY BROS., LTD., Park Iron Works, Sheffield 
SHAW, FRANCIS, & CO., LTD., Corbert 
Manchester I! .. ne oe oe 


BITUMINOUS MOULDINGS 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, 
Street, Canterbury Road, S.E.15 
DE LA RUE, THOS., O., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, E.17 


Street, 
Rollins 


CASEIN DIP POLISH 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester ais 
GALALITH (LONDON) LTD., 9, Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 ar és Se we as 


CASEIN 
BRITISH LACTONITE CO., LTD., 89, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.4 .. iia Sh ia am os ve 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester 
GALALITH (LONDON) LTD., 9, Bridgewater 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 
THOMSON, L., LTD., Mark ie Station Buildings, ‘London 
YORKSHIRE CASEIN MANUFACTURERS LTD., Bank Street, 
Wakefield 


CHEMICALS (RAW MATERIALS) 
Cresol 
ee. VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation 
oyd’s Avenue, London, 6.3 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., 1 ate Station ‘House, 
Victoria Street, London, S. 


Street, 


House, 


Formaidehyde and Hexamine 
BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.1! .. - 
— VICTOR & CO., 


LTD., Coronation "House, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 - i as 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD., Ideal House, 


1, Argyll Street, London, W.1 
GREEFF, R. W., & CO., LTD., Thames House, Queen Street 
Place, London, E. C.4 
SYNTHITE LTD., Ryders Green, West Bromwich 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., Ilford, London 


Phenol 
BLAGDEN, VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation 
4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C.3 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., memes Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS, LTO. 49, Billiter Buildings, 
Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 


Stearic Acid 
LEVER BROS., LTD., Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4 .. 


CELLULOID 
BADER, E., & CO., LTD., 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 .. 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
HUGHES, F. A., & — LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, N.W : 


CELLULOID a. MANUFACTURERS 
BRENTFORD ——— PRODUCTS CO., The 7m 
Brentford, Londo 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
OMASCELLOID, LTD., Britannia Works, Abbey Lane, Leicester 
ame (LONDON), Wee 9, —_——- Street, 
Barbican, London, E. 
GENERAL CELLULOID cO., ' 10: 206, awed: Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex .. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, Hanover Square, 


House, 


London, W.!_.. - - .% aé _ én 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
— LTD., is- 16, New Burlington —— 


w.i 
ERINOID. LTD.., Li hepill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester... 
HUGHES, F. te ‘® O., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 


Londo N. Ww. 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Department, 42/3, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, E.C.4.. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE MANUFACTURERS 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
PHIPPS SIGNS, Cliff Works, St. James’ Street, Nottingham 
PLASTILUME PRODUCTS, 21, Humes Avenue, London, W.7 


CONSULTANTS 
BARRON, DR. HARRY, 8 9, Bishop’s Court, London, W.C.2 
HIGGS, G. N., 67, Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Middlesex 


DYES AND PIGMENTS 
BINNEY & SMITH & ASHBY, 17, Laurence Pountney Lane, 
©. 


E.C.4 
BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., ‘Billingham-on- Tees, 
Co. ‘ 


Durham 
CLAYTON ANILINE CO., LTD., Clayton, Manchester .. 
GREEFF, R. W., & CO., LTD., Thames House, Queen Street 
Place, London, E.C.4 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., Thames House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1 
SHAWINIGAN, LTD., Lloyd's Avenue, E.C.3 | 
THE wae COLOUR CO., LTD., National 
Parsonage, Manchester go 
WILLIAMS (HOUNSLOW), LTD., “Hounslow, Middlesex a 


Buildings, 





Telephone Nos. 
Peterborough 3201 


Hunslet 75481-2 
Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 


Manchester East 1415-7 


New Cross 1913 


Walthamstow 2900 


Stroud 510-1 
National 3161 


Mansion House 9220 
Larkswood 2345 
Stroud 510-1 


National 3161 
Royal 6071-4 


Wakefield 3375 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Gerrard 7278 
Central 6550 


Tipton 1261-2 
ford 1113 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 
Royal 2319 


Central 7474 


Holborn 3691-3 
Larkswood 2345 


Welbeck 2332-6 


Ealing 4240 
Larkswood 2345 
Leicester 61223-4 
National 3161 


Hounslow 1108-9 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood 2345 


Regence 2031 
Stroud 510-1 


Welbeck 2332-6 
City 6555 
Larkswood 2345 


Nottingham 2127 
Ealing 1471 


Ho'born 5407 
Waxlow 1136 


Mansion House 8383 
Middlesbrough 57151 


Manchester East 1341-6 


Central 6550 


Victoria 3828 
Royal 4312 


Blackfriars 9421-3 
Hounslow 1166 








TY 


FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea Park ene Prince 
George's Road, Merton Abbey, London, S$.W.19 

MOULDRITE LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham "Gate, 
London, S.W. i. ie se oo oe 


(FILLERS 
Asbesto 
ane ~ 2 MINERAL CORPORATION LTD., Bluefries 
Ho 122, Minories, London, E.C.3. 
artes +1 MORRIS, LTD., 17, Laurence Pountney. Lane, 


E.C.4 
BIRMINGHAM ASBESTOS LTD., 
Halesowen, Birmingham 


SCOTT, BADER & CO. LTD., HOD, Pentanien, London, W.C.2 


Slate Flour 
*PULLERSITE,” Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales 


Wood Flour and Sulphite Pulp Powder 
ANDREWS & CO., LTD., Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, London, E. C4 
ATOMILL, LTD., Anchor Wharf, Weston Street, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, _* 
DAHL, W.S., 22, Stanley Road, East Sheen, London, ‘S.W.14 
LAMB, ROBERT, Logie Green Works, Edinburgh 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston 
BAKELITE, LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1I .. as os 2 rea a6 as 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD.,#Hale End, London, E.4 . 
BUSHING CO., LTD., Hebburn-on-Tyne 
ELLISON INSULATIONS LTD., Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20 
1oco Mae gg & WATERPROORN CO., LTD., Netherton 
Anniesiand, Glas, , W.3 
METROPOLITAN. VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD., Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester, 
STREETLY MANUFACTURING. CO., LTD., Streetly, Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham . oo 
WARERITE LTD., Watton Road, Ware, Herts. 


LAMINATED PLASTIC MACHINERS 
BURNS, J., & CO., LTD., Chadwell Heath, Romford .. 


MACHINERY 
Machines for injection Moulding 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester ve v oe Pe aie a sie 
DOWDING & DOLL, LTD., Greycoat Street, London, $.W.1 
HERBERT, ALFRED, LTD., Coventry 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett St., Manchester Ii 
TECHNICAL MACHINES & ACCESSORIES, 17, ee 
Square, London, E.C.2 


Machines for encein Plastics 
PREHN, HEINRICH, Naumburg, Saale .. 


Machines, Grinding and Pulveriaing 
BAKER PERKINS LTD., Westwood Works, ripest atest 
BOOTH, J., & SON, Congleton, Cheshire b 
CHRISTY & NORRIS, LTD., Chelmsford, Essex 
este GEORGE, SONS, & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 

Road, London, E.14 
MIRACLE MILLS, LTD., 90, Lots Rd., Chelsea, London, $.W.I0 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, ¢ Cooper — wniatads Stoke- 
on-Trent .. 


Machines, Mixing, Kneading and sifting 

BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 

BLAIRS, LTD., Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2. .. 

BOOTH, J., & SON, Congleton, Cheshire fi 

BRIDGE, DAVID, & > LTD., Castleton Ironworks, 
Castleton, Rochda 

— GEORGE, SONS, & CO., LTD., ” 600, “Commercial 

oad, London, E.14 

DANIELS. T. H. & J., LTD., 
RS er 

GARDNER, WM., & SONS" (GLOUCESTER) LTD., Bristol 
Road, Gloucester 

SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett ‘St., Manchester 1 i 

STEELE & COWLISHAW, ¢ Cooper wane Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent .. 


Machines (Pelletting ane Gomepvessing) 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD. Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 

Gloucester Pm ‘i <a ry ne ws sis 
FINNEY, GEORGE, & CO., Berkley Street, Birmingham,\! 
HABLA (GT. BRITAIN) SALES CO., 70, Newhall Street, 

Birmingham, 3 .. a re Ke i os a 
MANESTY pram gg LTD., Manesty ae College 

Lane, Liverpool, 

SHAW, JOHN, & SONS (SALFORD), LTD., ” Wellington 

Street Works, Salford 3, Manchester .. 
WILKINSON, S. W., & CO., Western Road, Leicester 


Machinery (Supplementary) 


“10, Bloomfield Street, 


" Lightpill Iron Works, ‘Stroud, 


” 4 
BROWN, DAVID, & SONS (HUDD.), LTD., Huddersfield 


saa 2 ROTOTHERM CO., LTD., Station Road, — 


MANUFACTURERS. oF MOULDINGS 
ae rs , LTD., Eccleston Works, 


Se. 
BELPLASTIC {TD., Hayden Place, Portobello Road, London, 


BIRKBYS itp. Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, some. 
BLUEMEL BROS., LTD., Wolston, nr. Covent 
BONNELLA, D. He ¥ SON, LTD., 46-48, a Street, 


London, 
BRITISH SYLONITE 'co., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
BUSHING CO., LTD., Hebburn- on-Tyne aa 
COLE, E. = LTD. Ekco Works, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
CRAYON LTD., St. Bernard Works, Bexley, Kent F 
CRYSTALATE MOULDINGS, 153, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
DE LA RUE, THOS., & CO., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Waithamstow, London, E.17 .. 





Telephone Nos. 
Mitcham 2283-6 
Victoria 8432 


Royal 2317 
Mansion House 8383 


Halesowen 1325 
Holborn 3691-3 


Bangor 17 


Central 2885 

East 1792 
Prospect 3791 
Edinburgh 23117-8 
Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Birchfields 4554 
Scotstoun 2201 
Trafford Park 2431 
Streetly 7311 
Ware 322 


Ilford 0166 


Stroud 236-7 
Victoria 1071-2 
Coventry 8781 
Manchester East 0681 


National 6459 


Peterborough 3201 
Congleton | 14 
Chelmsford 3406 


Stepney Green 3434 
Flaxman 1456 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 
Peterborough 3201 
Holborn 1075 
Congleton 114 
Castleton (Rochdale) 


Stepney Green 3434 
Stroud 236-7 


Gloucester 2288 
Manchester East 0681 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Midland 3795-6 


B’ham Cent. 1641-4 
Royal 2060 


Blackfriars 4844 
Leicester 21283 


Huddersfield 3500 
Liberty 3406 


St. Helens 3206 


Park 5517 
Heckmondwike 514-5 
Wolston 22-3 


Museum 1882 & 0504 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Southend 4949! 
Bexleyheath 1069 
Metropolitan 5574 


Walthamstow 2900 











Continued on page vi 














Over the wall from Peter Peabody lives a 
girl whose name is Prudence. A little younger 
than Peter, they’ve been friends since they 
could walk. And though they’re both growing 
up—or perhaps because of it—often in these 
last Easter Holidays Peter found himself looking 
out of the window and hoping he’d catch sight 
of her. She’s in the garden most afternoons, 
knitting under the apple tree. Her long blue 
Lactoid needles glint and click and the ball of 
wool grows smaller. 


Two things have happened to Peter lately. 
First, he has had to buy himself a razor, and a 
shaving brush, made of BX materials. Second, 
Aunt Jemima (rest her soul) has been gathered 
to her fathers. She has left her money to 
Peter, and he, with the improvidence of youth, 
is going to spend a good deal of it on a 
wonderful sports two-seater. It has a Xylonite 
steering wheel, control knobs and so on, 
and Xylonite side-screens. Prudence, 
of course, has had an urgent invitation 
to go out and test the new toy. Sports 


matter if a girl has a Xylonite comb [| | 


cars ruffle one’s hair, but what does it ( i 2 


in her bag? Wo 


Prudence will be twenty-one on Thursday. 
Peter is giving her a matched set of hair-brush, 
mirror, clothes brush and powder boxes in 
one of the charming designs which are made 
from BX plastic material. And, on the day 
before the birthday, they’re going out to dine 
and dance. If a suitable opportunity should 
occur, Peter intends to ask Prudence a rather 
important question ! 


%& (NEXT MONTH : A WEDDING IN THE PEABODY FAMILY! ) 


THE BRITISH XYLONITE COMPANY LIMITED 


2. THROUGH LIFE WIT 


































1 Lactoid knitting pins, paper knife 
and measure. ” 


2 Steering wheel, fog disc, goggles. 
Gear lever knob, door handle, shaving 
brush. 





3 Toilet Set. 





In every home you will find a BX Plastic—even though 

it is only the eyelet covering on a shoe! The British 

Xylonite Company Limited makes three famous Thermo- 

Plastic raw materials—Xylonite (Celluloid), Bexoid i 
(Safety Celluloid) and Lactoid (Casein). From these 
materials other firms throughout the country manufac- J 
ture an enormous range of everyday goods which are 

not only useful, but durable and beautiful. 


Full information on any branch of Plastic Production 
may be had from the Company’s Head Office: Hale 
End, London, E.4. 


MAKERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PLASTICS 
HALE END, LONDON, E.4, AND BRANTHAM 
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Manufacturers of Moulding s—continued. 

EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior on Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, London, S.E.1 

ELLIOTT, €E., LTD., Victoria Works, 
Birming ham 

ELLISON INSULATIONS, LTD., Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20 

EVANS, F. W., LTD., Long Acre, Birmingham, 

FORBES PLASTIC MOULDINGS, LTD., Bridge ‘Works, 
Stamford Bridge, York 

FRASER & GLASS, LTD., Assembly Works, Woodside Lane, 
Finchley, London, N.12 

G.M.C. MOULDINGS, LTD., 240/2, York Road, London, N.7 

HEALEY MOULDINGS, LTD., 109, Great Hampton Row, 
Birmingham ae + aa as 

wee MOULDERS, LTD., Road, 

N.W.9. 

INSULATORS, LTD., Leopold. Road, Angel Road, Edmonton, 
London, N.18) Js 
KENT MOULDINGS, Cray Works, Sidcup, Kent ie : 
LACRINOID LTD., Stafford Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex . 
LITHOLITE INSULATORS & ST. ALBANS MOULDINGS, 

LTD., Sandown Road, Watford, Herts .. 

LONDON  MOULDERS, he India Works, 
Grounds, Wembley, M 

LORIVAL ‘MANUFACTURING CS: (1921), LTD. Norwood 
Works, Southall, Middx 

acing: ~* ENGINEERING & MOULDING "CO.; LTD., Caris- 

ke Road, Newport, 1.0.W. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Volta Works, Bromley, 


Ken 

MOULDED PRODUCTS, LTD., Chester 
Birmingham 4 

N. B. MOULDINGS, LTD., Tremlett Grove Works, Junction 
Road, Highgate, London, 19 

PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., 551, Broad Street, 
Birmingham, | .. 

PLASMIC, LTD., Rit ” Road, 
Tottenham, N 5 neg *~ Pr oy = re 

PRECISION PLASTICS, LTD., Station Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham ie’ oe ‘és o. re ie = 

shaig nen LTD., Morden Factory Estate, Morden Road, 

‘on, London n, S.W.19 
PUNFIELD & BARSTOW, LTD., Basil Works, ‘Westmorland 
oad, London, N.W.9 
RAY MOULDINGS, LTD., Plant House, Longfield ‘Avenue, w.5 


ROANOID, LTD., ‘95, Bothwell St. ., Glasgow, C.2, Scotland 
ROLLS RAZOR LTD.. 255, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
Ww 


ROOTES MOULDINGS, LTD., Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks 
SCOTTISH agp CO., LTD., 33, West Savile Terrace, 


Edinbur, 

SINGER THERMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS, LTD., Singer Works, 
71, Tranquil Vale, Blackheath, S.E.3 

SOUPLEX, LTD., Morecambe, Lancs 

STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Streetly, ‘Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham .. 

sak wie” 99, Minerva Road, Chase Estate, London, 

Ww.! 


UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS, | 
8, Leicester Street, W.C.2 . 
UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS, LTD., 
endleton, Salford i a on 
VISCOse DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD., Woldham Road, 
Bromley, Kent 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., St.James’s St., London, $.W.1 
“ie ~~" RUBBER CO., LTD., Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
ee me * ee o ~ <a _ 
10CO RUBBER & WATERPROOFING CO., LTD., Netherton, 
Works, Anniesland, Glasgow 
NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., LTD., 200; Tottenham 
Court Road, London .. 
POPPE RUBBER & TYRE CO., Sherland ‘Road, "Twickenham 
RUBTEX LTD., Printin; House Lane, Hayes, Middlesex 
ST. HELENS RUBBER CO., LTD., Slough, Bucks 
METAL INSERTS 
M.C.L. AND REPETITION, LTD., Pool 
gor owe 
MILLS—BALL AND EDGE RUNNER 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
COHEN, pyrene SONS & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 
Road, London, E.14 
STEELE & COWLISHAW. 1, Cooper St., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent 
MOULDING POW RS 
BAKELITE, LTD., 68, Victoria Street, qo OE S.W.1 
BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, 
Worcestershire 
BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield Mills, ‘Liversedge, Yorks” < 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, Hanover 
Square, London, W.!. & 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, £.4 |. 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Glos.. 
FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea Park Works, ‘Prince 
a a Road, Merton Abbey, London, $.W.19 
say =~ ag . + LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 


IMPERIAL SOrEMICAL, INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
cal House, Millbank, S.W.1 
INDURITE MOULDING POWDERS, LTD., Progress ‘Works, 
Whittaker Street, Radcliffe, Lancs. 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Department, 42/3, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E. C.4 
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This illustration 0) “SS 
Joan Blondell in a 
scene from “GOLD 
DIGGERS OF 
1937” és published 
by courtesy of First 
Nationa! Pictures. 
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Ever stop to think 

just why she’s out in 

front of her equally lovely 

sisters of the chorus? She’s 

got personality, something dif- 
ferent. In a cast of hundreds, she 
holds the rapt attention of a houseful 
of critical eyes. 

On the selling ‘stage’—the counter—an 
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shrewd manufacturer 

knows his consumers’ 

preference for the product 

wrapped in “Cellophane” film: 

his returns have shown that ‘visual’ 
presentation increases sales. This live 
retailer knows that the “ Cellophane” 
film wrapped product has an added dis- 

array of “tinction . . .. . gets immediate attention. 











attractively packed products. Out in front of them, Star or chorus? Ever stop to think into which 
the product wrapped in “‘Cellophane”’ film. This category your pack falls? 
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HE news that the nation’s present effort to increase 
our aeroplane output for the Air Arm is still not 
sufficient for us to keep pace with foreign nations, and 
that our present output is to be doubled or trebled if 
still insufficient, gave no untoward shock to the people’s 
equanimity, for we are all convinced that it is, under 
present conditions, the right step to take. At the same 
time, the Air Ministry are aware that such efforts must 
not run counter to the equally important manufacture of 
civil aircraft, which must be encouraged to grow also 
with the rapidity commensurate with the demand. 

Although we can scarcely be pleased at the creation 
of such fleets for warfare, at least there is some satisfac- 
tion for the plastics industry in that the modern 
aeroplane is increasing steadily in what might be called 
“plastics ’’ content. 

We are not yet at the stage of the moulded aeroplane, 
as some excitable journalists seem to think. The main 
structure is still of metal or of wood, but a host of 
subsidiary items are of plastics—windscreens, dash- 
boards, electrical equipment, laminated and moulded, 
gun turrets and light-guards. As we have already 
indicated, the air-screw of resin-impregnated wood and 
spar and wing structures are no longer a mere dream 
of the future, but are in production. Several concerns 
have interested themselves in such manufacture, which 
is now proceeding satisfactorily, although perhaps at 
little more than an experimental rate. 

The latest information we have on the applications of 
plastics to aircraft is from the Bushing Co., Ltd., of 
Hepburn-on-Tyne, who inform us of the use of Texolex, 
their resin-impregnated fabric, in relation to the 
variable-pitch air-screws produced by the De Havilland 
Co. This exceedingly strong and tough material is used 
for the barrel support, the piston ring, cylinder-chafing 
ring and shim-plate chafing ring, that is at important 
points to prevent fretting between the surfaces due to 
vibration. The purpose of the material is, of course, 
to prevent ‘‘ picking up’”’ of metal surfaces which might 
result if Texolex were not used. As regards strength 
of the material, the ability to resist fatigue due to vibra- 
tion has already been proved by long tests under 
working conditions, which show that its impact strength 
is of a very high order. 





AIRCRAFT AND MOTORCARS 


The second type of transport we deal with here, 
namely, motor transport, is not at the moment in such 
a flourishing condition as motorcar manufacturers would 
wish. High taxes and a penny increase in the price of 
petrol do not tempt the taxpayer to sell his old car and 
buy a new one, nor does it tempt the newcomer to 
savour the glories of the road. Where there is buying 
of new cars it is the purchase of the lower-powered cars 
rather than high-powered ones. The latest Ministry of 
Transport Statistics show especially an increasing 
demand for 8 h.p. cars and under. Part of this increase 
is probably due also to an influx of ex-motorcycle users, 
who realize the comfort in a car for little increased cost. 

There is little need to indicate the existing wide use 
of plastics in the motor trade. What we wish to point 
out is that it is probably in the production of the very 
small car that the biggest changes beneficial to our 
industry may come. For the smaller-powered cars must 
have light bodies, a condition that could be easily 
reached with a more extensive use of plastics. It is the 
small car, too, that would lend itself more readily to 
construction from plastic units for the body. 

The motorcar industry in this country must study the 
problem of the 8 h.p. car and under more closely than 
ever, for in the past two years German and Italian 
cars have been pouring into Gt. Britain in increasing 
numbers. In 1935 288 cars were imported from 
Germany. By 1937 this had increased to 5,410 from 
Germany and 2,165 from Italy in the first nine months 
of theyear. In 1938 the first two months has already 
seen the importation of 2,339 from Germany alone! 

Such imports should be made to cease by immediate 
Government action, but we also feel sure that the 
plastics industry can play a great part in solving the 
more important problem of producing a more efficient 
British car. 


Coating Pipes with Plastics 


HERE has always been an urgent need on the part 
of engineers for the protection of underground 
piping, especially that which is buried for considerable 
periods in corrosive soil. The principal deterrent for 
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treatment of piping has not only been the important one 
of cost, but also that of'suitable material. 

Experiments that have. been carried out in America 
indicate that the problem has been solved to the satis- 
faction of the workers concerned by the choice of 
celluloid in the form of sheet 8/1000 in. and 10/1000 in. 
thick. The earlier experiments were started in 1934 
and the results have proved so promising that compara- 
tively large-scale use is being made of celluloid. 

The original test had been carried out by first treating 
the pipe with a coating of asphalt and then wrapping 
the celluloid sheet over this. Subsequent methods are 
slightly altered, the pipe being given two coatings of 
black paint, the first allowed to dry hard. The 
wrapping of celluloid was carried out immediately the 
second coat of paint was applied, so that the latter 
remained soft. Special cements have been devised for 
jointing the celluloid and a novel method introduced to 
prevent serious slipping of the covering. Furthermore, 
instances have arisen when, in view of uncommonly 
high acidity in the soil, it has been necessary to put two 
coverings of celluloid. 

We remember that some years ago tests using special 
synthetic-resin varnishes failed to stand up to the 
rigorous conditions involved. The varnishes were 
highly resistant to the acid soils but had a strong 
tendency to flake off the pipe. The success of celluloid 
is no doubt in part due to its great flexibility and 
strength. 








Plastic Teeth 


At a meeting of the German Dentists’ Organization 
in Berlin extraordinary claims were made that synthetic 
resin had proved better for false teeth than many 
materials employed hitherto. Gold, rubber and porce- 
lain would, a speaker said, be entirely replaced for 
dental purposes by the new German material. 

The following claims were made for synthetic resin. 
It was said to be healthier in the mouth, while tests 
had shown that a tooth of the new material was ten 
times stronger in resisting pressure than porcelain. 
While under a hammer test porcelain teeth broke into 
many pieces the tooth of synthetic resin stood the 
strain. Nicotine had no effect, as repeated trials had 
proved, so that smokers with synthetic resin teeth would 
not be troubled with discoloured teeth. 

Further tests had been made with numerous acids and 
alkalis, foods of all kinds, tooth pastes, and with fruits, 
without any change in the new teeth. The idea came 
from a Berlin dentist, Herr Ernst Schnebel. Whole 
sets of teeth were made now of synthetic resin com- 
bined with palladium silver alloy. 

Dental treatment would also become cheaper as a 
result. Only one machine is needed for the produc- 
tion which can take place in every dentist's work- 
room, no expensive laboratory being necessary. The 
leader of the German dentists has arranged for 700 
training courses to be held to enable the 30,000 dentists 
in the country to become acquainted with the new 
methods. 


Cellulose Product for Improving Concrete. 


Recent experiments carried out by a large concrete 
contracting firm in the United States have resulted in 
the perfecting of a new cellulose surfacing material. 
This is claimed to be specially useful for repairing con- 
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crete and makes a smooth, solid and permanent patch 
right up to feather edge. The new product provides a 
firmer, tougher, smoother-wearing surface and, in addi- 
tion, it dries fast enough to answer all practical require- 
ments. As regards the economics of the process, the 
manufacturers, Flexrock Co., say that it costs only 
10 cents to 14 cents per square foot. 


Shellac for Plywood Manufacture. 


Chemists working at the Indian Lac Research Insti- 
tute have found that when aleuritic acid, one of the 
major components of shellac, was treated with phthalic 
anhydride and glycerine, they obtained a substance 
possessing excellent adhesive properties. This new 
synthetic glue can be used to laminate safety glass and 
also acts as a strong adhesive for wood. If the hopes 
of the Institute are fulfilled, it is probable that the pro- 
cess will be adopted commercially and be able to make 
use of shellac not required for ordinary industrial pur- 
poses. These experiments have given considerable 
impetus to the search for new applications of shellac. 


Micarta for A.R.P. 


The brushes, shovels and other tools used for 
decontamination work are now equipped with wooden 
handles which, being naturally absorbent, are liable to 
soak up poisonous gases and smokes. To overcome all 
risk of contamination and blistering by handling these 
tools, it is suggested that a completely non-absorbent 
and non-corrosive material be used for handles instead 
of wood. Micarta seems an obvious choice as it is hard, 
resilient and will not warp, expand or shrink and is not 
affected by water, oil, or, indeed, any of the toxic gases 
used in modern warfare. 


‘Cellophane ’’ Finds Important Electrical Applications 


In the working parts of electrical gadgets it is vital to 
save space. More space means more wire on the coils 
and this, of course, means more power. Space saved 
means compactness, less weight, and lower costs. 

The molecular structure of “ Cellophane ” has peculiar 
compactness and density. This makes it non-porous, 
impermeable to oil, water and other solvents. It 
possesses great tensile strength, resistance to heat and 
electricity. Thus a thin winding of “Cellophane” on — 
copper wire is enabling considerable increases of power 
overload capacity to be made in many important 
electrical systems. 

According to the latest issue of the “Du Pont 
Magazine,” the U.S. Navy are now using coloured 
‘Cellophane ” ribbons as means of instant identification 
in large rubber-covered cables. 


\ 


More Aircraft Mouldings. 


The intense re-armament programme which is respon- 
sible for so much activity in the aircraft industry at the 
present time is also benefiting the plastics industry. 
Among the many interesting new productions are the 
moulded cases for Negretti and Zambra aeronautical 
instruments. These are moulded of Bakelite by 
Ebonestos Industries, Ltd. For high-altitude flying it is 
now usual for pilots to wear electrically heated goggles, 
and the frames of these are moulded for Siebe Gorman 
and Co., Ltd., from a special shock-resisting grade of 
Bakelite moulding material by D. H. Bonella and Sons, 
Ltd. 
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R. ANTHONY BERTRAM, the well-known 

authority on industrial design, has said that 
novelty is ‘‘art with knobs on,’’ and there are many 
who will agree with him that there is something more 
than a little ludicrous about new productions which rely 
almost solely upon the novelty of their design to sustain 
sales. It would, however, be unjust to condemn 
novelty out of hand as something quite useless, seeing 
that more than one moulder has reaped the benefit of a 
bright idea in plastics. Provided novelty of design is 
coupled with genuine practical qualities, the success of 
any new line is assured. It must be emphasized that 
novelty and utility are interdependent, but the 
prospective purchaser who is attracted in the first place 
by certain unusual features of a new article, takes its 
practical qualities on trust. It is only when he tries it 
out for himself or receives the experiences of others 
that the question of repeat sales is influenced. There- 
fore, novelty is responsible for opening up new markets 
and utility for developing and expanding them. 

Eye appeal can be created in several ways, most of 
them being closely related. First comes shape. This 
is necessarily of vital importance as it gives the only 
tangible clue to the customer interested in the product. 
Whilst simplicity of design is desirable, care has to be 
taken to avoid stripping the shape of ornamentation to 
such an extent that the article looks bare and unat- 
tractive. We might well take a hint from the States, 
where manufacturers try their best to give designs a 
luxury appearance and achieve their object by stream- 
lining, using two or more different materials, such as 
thermo-plastic, thermo-setting resin and metal, and 
exploiting colour contrasts and harmony. 

Second in this synthesis of eye appeal comes colour, 
which contributes so much to form. Primaries are too 
crude and preference is now generally given to those 





(Top) Children’s sand toys 
moulded of Richelain 
plastic by the Richardson 
Company, U.S.A. 





Novelty is Worth a Premium 



























delicate pastel shades; ivory is a particular favourite as 
it tones so well with most colours. 

Third, and finally, there is utility or function, the 
success of which must necessarily be the main factor in 
building up sales. 

In some of the markets for plastic goods it is the 
unusual that meets with the most demand, and this is 
particularly noticeable in the case of display stands. 
Yet it is a fact that many of those at present in use show 
very little evidence of imagination and merely act as a 
convenient but nondescript platform for showing off 
somebody’s soap, perfume, toilet powder, etc. Surely 
the stand itself can boost the goods it displays? 

There seems to be an obvious opportunity here for 
rich colour to contribute something startling and sensa- 
tional to the display unit; and why use only one colour? 
Surely it is quite a practical proposition to build up the 
stand in two or more sections, using cast resin sections, 
stamped laminated sheeting or mouldings; the first- 
named being probably the most suitable. Even with 
the simplest geometrical shapes in varied colours it is 
possible to build up a number of unusual exhibits for 
windows and counters, and the trained designer should 
experience little difficulty in evolving sales-promoting 
schemes. It is not so much a question of building an 
ingenious array of shelves on which a firm’s products 
can be displayed, but rather of constructing a unit 
which will do two things: first, attract immediate atten- 
tion; second, focus it on the article on show and the 
name of the firm manufacturing it. The clever use of 
transparent, translucent and coloured materials is the 
way to achieve success, and there is plenty of scope for 
new ideas, particularly for novel shirt display boxes, 
hosiery packages and gift boxes. The men’s wear 


trade is as yet virgin soil for the plastic manufacturer 
interested in display and packaging. 


(Bottom) Bex medicine 
cup which is calibrated for 
teaspoon, dessertspoon 
and tablespoon doses. 
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Model 160, the latest Hoover 

ensemble, has 23 moulded 

parts including the large 
motor hood. 


“TT beats—as it sweeps—as it cleans.” 

There are few housewives in this country who do 
not understand what this clever slogan means, and, 
moreover, appreciate that the cleaner it so accurately 
describes is one of the most welcome labour-saving 
devices in the home of 1938. 

Yes! The Hoover certainly is a great boon to the 
busy housewife, and it is interesting to try to analyse 
some of the reasons for its popularity. First of all, 
performance. It is designed and built for long and 
heavy service not only as a carpet cleaner, but also as 
a convenient cleaner for all other furnishings. Then 
again, the Hoover machine is well balanced, easy to 
handle and lift, and possesses an attractive streamlined 
appearance which makes a ready appeal to the dis- 
criminating woman buyer. Of considerable importance 
in this rather sketchy analysis of popularity comes the 
question of policy which, although not so obvious, con- 
tributes largely towards success. Hoover, Ltd., has, 
since the introduction of its first model 30 years ago, 
set out to make the Rolls-Royce of vacuum cleaners. 


The Keller diesinking 
machine is used for 
making moulding tools. 
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A CLEAN 
SWEEP 
WITH 
PLASTICS 


Millions of 
Moulded Parts 
a Year for 
HOOVER 
CLEANERS 
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uality has always been regarded as the primary con- 
ideration and an economic price the second. No one 
hallenges the fact to-day that this far-sighted policy has 
roved remarkably successful. 

It is natural to expect that a firm of this standing 
-hould use only those materials for the construction 
'f their cleaners which could be relied upon to give 
inquestioned service. Every single item going into the 
Hoover is subjected to the most rigorous service and 
laboratory tests. 

In view of this strict manufacturing policy, it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to the plastic industry to find that its 
materials are accepted by Hoover, Ltd., and now widely 
used. Last year several million moulded parts were 
used in the assembly of Hoover cleaners, and the latest 
cleaning ensemble, introduced in March, 1938, known 
at Perivale as Model 160, has 23 moulded items. These 
include the motor hood, which measures 10 ins. long, 
5 ins. wide and 4 ins. deep, and motor casings, pre- 
viously made of steel pressing or die castings, are now 
moulded of phenol formaldehyde resin, which is fabric 
filled and specially developed to resist breakage. 

Although plastic mouldings were used for certain 
small fittings, such as adapters and plugs, for the first 
Hoover models, it was not until about two years ago 
that the company decided to make generous use of 
plastics. It was realized that moulded components were 
popular not only because of their streamlined appear- 
ance, smooth and attractive finish, and the comfortable 
and equable temperature of the surface, but because 
they rendered the machine more completely insulated. 
The substitution of mouldings for metal parts also 





Preparing pellets of moulding 
powder ready for the presses. 
This is a Daniels pelletting 
press. 


reduced the weight of the machine and made it more 
convenient for general use. 

Production at the Perivale factory of Hoover, Ltd., 
is almost entirely self-contained, and not only is mould- 
ing carried out in the firm’s own presses, but the 
majority of the moulds themselves are made at Perivale 
in an up-to-date toolroom, which uses such machines 
as Keller and Gorton diesinkers. 

A visit to the Hoover moulding shop affords striking 
evidence that the close scientific control of moulding 
practice contributes largely to the high quality of the 
moulded parts. Not only is every moulding carefully 
examined, but samples of each batch are subjected in 
the laboratory to the acetone extraction and impact 
strength tests. These give an immediate clue to the 
adequacy of the cure and the strength of the resultant ’ 
part. In addition to these tests, the assembled models 
with moulded parts fitted in position are tried out on 
various ingenious abuse testers, which afford valuable 
evidence as to the ability of all the parts to withstand 
the most severe conditions of service. | Switches are 
turned on and off a few thousand times, the moulded 
wheels on various models are bumped backwards and 
forwards over an uneven metal surface, and batteries 
of machines are kept running continuously on test 
racks, which duplicate the conditions of actual use in 
the home. 

Most people like to know something about the initial 
stages of a successful product, and often ask whether 
Removing moulded parts from the engineers in charge of production get together and 
one of the Becker and Van evolve a new design, or is the work left to an industrial 
Hullen presses. designer? Actually the Hoover cleaner is a combina- 
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tion of both. Experienced engineers and an industrial 
designer collaborate, the engineers producing what is 
essential for cleaning efficiency, and the designer con- 
tributing his share towards the final result based on his 
knowledge and anticipation of trends in industrial 
design. 

New knowledge of materials and methods gained by 
experience in the factory or service department has 





Finishing-off the brush- 
fixing holes in moulded 
brush nozzles. 


Some of the largest 
moulded compo- 
nents -of the latest 
Hoover model. 
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resulted in many changes over the year in the Hoover 
cleaner both as regards efficiency and appearance. 
Judging from the success of the latest model, it is 
reasonable to predict that from now onwards plastics 
will contribute a great deal towards the efficiency and 
pleasing appearance of the Hoover. Already it has 
made possible the economic production of a more 
colourful, lighter and more versatile machine. 





These abuse tests show how the 
assembled machine and also separate 
wheels stand up to continual wear. 
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HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 


¥ 


‘ROM time to time, in accordance with our policy, 
} we publish notes on foreign happenings. By such 
rethods we hope to give manufacturers in this country 
some idea of progress abroad, of new designs and 
methods, so that they may be introduced here if con- 
sidered worthy or even foster trade where that is 
possible. 

The latest news regarding foreign progress in plastics 
is the publication of the first issue of Mianyag-ipar, 
the journal of the Hungarian Artificial Resin Producers 
Association, edited by Dr. D. Szilagyi. We might add 
that it is the first occasion that we have really desired 
an international language, for the journal seems full of 
valuable material, and Hungarian or Magyar is quite 
beyond us. Fortunately, there is no lack of trans- 
lators, and from time to time we hope to “lift” 
interesting topics from this journal. We have already 
formed friendly connections with the very amiable 
editor. 

We take the opportunity of congratulating the editor 
on the noteworthy step he has taken, and of wishing 
the Hungarian industry success. As we have already 
pointed out, we in this country can learn much from 
abroad, and foreigners, equally, can learn much from 
us. 

Of outstanding importance as a unit of plastics manu- 
facture is the coffee mill shown in the accompanying 
photograph, the main body, drawer and handle being 
made of Futurit, a moulding powder made from amino 
resin. The mill was pressed by Kabelgydr, Ltd., of 
Budapest. It is remarkably attractive not only because 
we believe it is the first coffee mill that has been made 
of*plastics, but also because of the excellence of the 
design and general appearance. Judging from the 
photograph only, for we have not, of course, seen the 
original, the workmanship appears excellent. Of 
special note is the fact that plastics can be employed 
for the grinding of a material very susceptible to 
deleterious odours, a matter of no small importance. 

We do not presume, unfortunately enough, that the 
publicity we give to this object will be of much use to 
manufacturers in this country, except indirectly. For 
we are not a nation of coffee drinkers. In France, 
Germany, Italy and almost every other country in 
Europe it is one of the national beverages, and almost 
every household has its coffee mill. In this country 








An excellent example of 
Hungarian moulded plastics. 


we have never been able to secure a good cup of coffee, 
other than in the more expensive restaurants or in the 
homes of foreigners. The coffee mill must be the rarest 
of household goods here. It seems strange that those 
whose business it is to sell coffee have never made an 
attempt to make this country “coffee conscious.” The 
only way they have of improving the economics of the 
coffee situation in Brazil is to burn thousands of tons 
to waste! 

We fear the plastics industry will never be able to 
make coffee mills for this country until some radical 
change in our taste does take place. 








When a Tin is Not a Tin. 


Yet another German effort at eliminating metals she 
does not produce within the country is reported in the 
production by a German canning company of “ tin” 
cans made partly of cellulose acetate. The bodies are 
made of this plastic, while the top and bottom are of 
tin-plate. A new technique of joining acetate to tin- 
plate has been evolved, resulting in the production of 
what is virtually a transparent plastic bottle. 


Cellulose Acetate Helps the American Shoemaker. 


The replacement of metal and fibre patterns for 
cutting out boots and shoes, by an entirely new type 





made of transparent cellulose acetate with the guiding 
edge bound with metal to prevent the knife from 
slipping and damaging the pattern, is now receiving 
attention by American manufacturers. It is claimed 
that with the new pattern it is possible to match leather 
grains for different parts of the shoe and to avoid 
blemishes in the skin without lifting or moving the 
pattern in any way. Fitting and lasting margins are 
indicated on the patterns by means of engraved 
lines filled in with coloured inks and sizes are 
printed on. 

Patterns are being made in the States through a 
licence arrangement with Messrs. J. J. Albrecht and 
Son, who have perfected the Da-Lite shoe pattern. 
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Bre TTER 
FQUIPMENT 


Phe it 
- LANNERY 


OST of the improvements in the leather trade 

during the present century have been made in the 
field of chemistry, and to-day tanning has become 
largely a chemical process. In spite, however, of the 
many advances made in technical science, the leather 
industry has for many years now lagged far behind 
practically all others in the development and moderniza- 
tion of mechanical equipment. As the industry stands 
to-day it is no exaggeration to say it most urgently 
needs .a good spring cleaning, which will entail whole- 
sale replacement of derelict or inefficient plant. It is a 
sad but accepted axiom in a number of small works 
that a machine is satisfactory until it practically falls 
to pieces through old age or neglect. 

The bulk of the equipment at present used in the 
tannery is made of wood, usually pitch pine, and this is 
about the most suitable material that could be found 
for building paddles, drums, lining pits and making 
other specialized pieces of equipment. Next to wood in 
importance comes iron, and in its unprotected condition 
it is totally unfitted for use in the tannery. In the first 
place, practically all tannery liquors are corrosive and 











HOW 
PLASTICS 
CAN 
HELP 


soon corrode and eventually destroy ironwork. Then 
again, iron salts stain leather very badly, and although 
those stains can afterwards be removed by a clearing 
process using sulphuric acid, this extra operation is 
expensive and has a deleterious action on the delicate 
skin fibres. 

Although at first sight it might appear that plastics 
can be of little assistance to the tanner, a knowledge of 
their properties coupled with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems encountered in leather manu- 
facture, make one realize that for many purposes they 
are in every way suitable. With the exception of one 
or two of the early operations where weak alkalies are 
used, practically all the solutions employed in tanning, 
dyeing and finishing are acidic in nature, and, as most 
technical men know by this time, the phenol formal- 
dehyde range of resins, to mention only one, affords the 
most complete resistance to attack by both mineral and 
organic acids in the concentration found in tanneries 
and dyeworks. 

Turning to practical suggestions for the use of plastics 
in the tannery, their most obvious application is to 
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ord a protective coating to all exposed metal parts _ 


a 
o: such machines as unhairing, fleshing, striking out, 
sting and shaving machines, all of which come in 
contact with wet goods, either in the pelt state or when 
tunned, Paint, even the finest and most expensive type, 
is of very little use, and the only really satisfactory 
protective medium is a synthetic varnish, such as is 
used in the chemical industries to protect metal plant 
azainst the corrosive action of gases and vapours. 
Although phenol formaldehyde varnishes are, perhaps, 
the best known, and, indeed, the most suitable as 
regards resistance to acids, the vinyl resins should prove 
very serviceable in the tannery. When applied to metal 
they form strong, tough films, which are highly resistant 
to alkalies, alcohol, grease, water and corrosive agents. 
What should be of particular interest to the tanner is 
the fact that vinyl resins are very suitable for use on 
cement surfaces, and prevent the lime from seeping into 
the liquors. There is no reason why concrete tan pits 
should not be permanently sealed with these new syn- 
thetic materials. Acrylic resins are also of interest in 
this connection and they have excellent adhesion to 
most surfaces, particularly metal. 

Where a thin surface coating is not likely to give all 
the protection necessary, then the tanner might advis- 
ably use a rubber-coated metal surface. There are a 
number of firms specializing in chemical rubbers, and 
the bonded material possesses high strength and 
unequalled resistance to corrosion. Where special 






















Spraying leather with a 
nitro-cellulose lacquer. It is 
suggested that acrylic ester 
compositions offer many ad- 
vantages for finishing. 
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rubbers should be particularly useful is for treating the 
galvanized roof of the drying sheds. During certain 
times of the year, trouble in the form of ugly iron stains 
on the dried leather is encountered, due to condensa- 
tion from the metal roof. The drops of condensed 
water contain minute quantities of dissolved iron salts, 
which cause the damage. 

So far moulded equipment has found little, if any, use 
in the tannery, and yet phenolic-asbestos equipment 
made of Haveg or Keebush is ideal for many leather 
processes. Tanks, cylindrical and rectangular, can be 
moulded of this material, and it can also be used for 
making pipes and fittings of various kinds. This 
phenolic resin is unaffected by all the chemicals used in 
the tannery, including chrome salts, and can withstand 
temperatures up to 265 degrees F. It might be pointed 
out that the range of temperatures employed in the 
production of leather is from 50 degrees F. to 130 
degrees F. 

Laminated material—that is, paper or fabric impreg- 
nated with phenol formaldehyde resin—is also a 
promising material for the tannery. It can be machined 
as easily as metal and yet is unaffected by most acids, 
alkalies and chemical fumes, as well as oils and water. 
Gear wheels, fan blades and other accessories may be 
made of this laminated form of plastics, which although 
lighter than metal is able to give a performance com- 
parable to some of the finest and most expensive alloys. 
Pumps used in sole leather tanneries for changing tan 


(Left) Cold pressing leather 
for shoe linings. All the 
exposed metal parts of this 
machine could be protected 
by means of a resin varnish. 
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liquors from one pit to another frequently give a good 
deal of trouble owing to the corrosion of the metal 
rotor. Here is quite a simple way in which plastics can 
help. Experience in the chemical and electro-plating 
industries has shown that by replacing the metal rotor 
by one made of a suitable grade of laminated material, 
it is possible to prolong the working life of the pump a 
hundredfold. 

In some tanneries the dyed or dressed skins are no 
longer tacked out on straining boards, but toggled on 
special metal frames. This method is recommended for 
several reasons, the first being quicker drying, and the 
second slightly greater area of leather. It has been 
remarked by some tanners that the toggles, although 
often made of special alloys, stain the leather as well 
as the workmen’s hands. To overcome this disadvan- 
tage and also to reduce the rather high price of these 
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. frame-dyers, it seems quite a practical suggestion to use 


moulded toggles and soft rubber or ebonite-covered 
frames to hold the wire mesh. 

Plastics find their main use in the leather industry in 
the form of finishes, and nitro-cellulose lacquers have 
been used now for several years and find a ready 
application, especially where a fast finish is required. 
An important development in leather finishes which is 
likely to become better known is the use of acrylic ester 
polymers. Their main advantages are their excellent 
powers of adhesion and permanent flexibility. The 
amino resins are also worthy of attention, and certain 
grades of lacquer made from these materials appear to 
be very suitable for finishing patent leather intended for 
shoe uppers. The physical properties of the surface 
coating are excellent, and appearance of the film is quite 
satisfactory. 








ARMORIAL BEARINGS 


Example of a high-relief 
heraldic device produced in 
plastics. The motto might 
well apply to this unusual 
and eminently successful 
application. 


T first sight it might seem that the demand for coats 
of anms and heraldic devices would be practically 
confined to those distinguished entries in Burke’s 
Peerage. On inquiry, however, it is found that the work 
of the College of Arms is by no means confined to 
the peerage, and that coats of arms hang or are dis- 
played in many other places besides baronial halls. 
Most large schools, colleges and universities boast their 
own heraldic devices, and in addition there are the 
regimental badges of the British Army, ships’ badges 
of the Royal Navy, as well as numerous coats of arms 
displayed by business houses, by special permission of 
their illustrious clients. 
Originals and reproductions of institutions, civil and 
private armorial bearings, as well as all kinds of 
heraldic work, are now being moulded of plastic 





IN PLASTICS 


Messrs. M. J. Parkhouse, 
Ltd., are responsible for this 
coat of arms in plastics which 
is a fair example of about 
fifty other designs recently 
produced. 


material. M. J. Parkhouse, Ltd., have for some years 
now specialized in this intricate work, and their high- 
relief reproductions are made from Holite and formu- 
lated on a 50-ton Finney press. Naturally, the 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary high relief are 
considerable, and this long-experienced firm admits that 
it was only by the use of suitable plastic material that 
they were able to achieve good results within the 
necessary limits of price for small-quantity repro- 
duction. 

Although the accuracy of the high relief of heraldic 
motifs is of the utmost importance, there is also the 
question of colouring to be considered. To achieve 
success in this direction a considerable amount of 
handwork is necessary, as not only must fidelity of 
colouring be assured, but the finish also must be perfect. 
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Rubber on the ‘‘ Mauretania ”’ 


The swimming pool on this new 33,000-ton liner is 
to have the walls and flooring of glass tiles laid on 
rubber, with the surrounding balustrades and pillars 
encased in gold quartzite. 


Rubber from Tomato Skins 


According to the Corriere della Sera, a well-known 
Italian chemist, Dr. Mauri, of Parma, has succeeded in 
making a form of rubber from tomato skins. The 
experiments of Dr. Mauri have been recognized by the 
National Research Council. It is estimated that from 
the skins of 8,000,000 quintals of tomatoes produced in 
Italy every year it will be possible to manufacture 20,000 
quintals of the new rubber composition. 


World’s Strongest Diving Suit 


Mr. M. E. Nohl, of Milwaukee, U.S.A., who is holder 
of the world’s diving record, descended to a depth of 
420 ft. wearing a suit made mostly of rubber. Collard, 
Inc., of Detroit, are the manufacturers of this greatly 
improved diving suit, and they used a canvas founda- 
tion upon which was deposited a thick coating of 
rubber. This measured 7 in. on the inside and } in. 
thick on the outside, graduated to } in. on the shoulders 
and neck. 


Leatherlike Rubber 


According to a report from Paris, a method has just 
been perfected for manufacturing a special leatherlike 
rubber, which, while retaining the excellent water- 
resisting qualities of ordinary rubber, is superior to the 
latter in appearances and more comfortable when used 
for clothing and footwear. The leatherlike effect is 
obtained by impregnating or coating a fabric material 
with latex and then immersing it for 20 seconds in a 
solution made up of sulphur chloride and benzine. After 
drying in the open air the material is soaked in water for 
two hours. It is claimed that this new rubberized 
material has all the appearance, feel and properties of 
leather and can stand up to reasonable high tempera- 
tures without softening or suffering damage. 





Goloshes for Cattle 


The Bata shoe concern in Czechoslovakia have found 
that cattle can be afforded protection against certain 
hoof diseases by wearing specially designed rubber 
goloshes. A large number of these are now being pro- 
duced at the company’s main works. 


Rubber Reduces Crockery Breakages 


An ingenious and really practical sink protector, 
which fits over the rim of the sink, is now made by 
Redferns Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde, Cheshire. It acts 
as a guard to the sink and also prevents accidental 
damage to crockery when washing up. 


New Rubber Wall Panels 


The Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
U.S.A., are now making a decorative and permanent 
rubber wall covering, which is known as Wingfoot Wall 
Rubber. It is available in sheets 7s in. thick and has 
a fabric backing which, with a special cement, adheres 
perfectly to all wall surfaces. Panelling is made in a 
wide range of attractive colours. 


Latex Coated Seeds 

By giving seeds a very thin coating of specially pre- 
pared latex containing small quantities of fertilizers and 
fungicides to kill parasites and bacteria, it is claimed 
that a greater yield, better germination, earlier growth 
and fewer operations in crop growing are obtained. The 
latex covering is able to allow both moisture and air to 
penetrate to the seed. 


For the Photographer 


The Altrincham Rubber Co. are now making several 
moderately priced rubber photographic accessories. One 
of their most popular lines is the A.R.C. Lens Shade, 
moulded of black rubber which can be slipped into the 
pocket without causing any unsightly bulge. A set of 
rubber shoes to prevent a tripod slipping on a polished 
floor, also finger stalls for those who do their own 
developing, are other useful accessories. 
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The workshops of Nordac, 
Ltd., showing rubber cutting 
and laying and at back a 
large vulcanizing chamber. 


Lining Steel Plant with Rubber 


HE man in the street, naturally enough, usually 

thinks of rubber as a raw material merely in terms 
of shoes, hose-pipe, gloves, golf balls, flooring and 
waterproof coats, where its hard-wearing properties, 
elasticity, impermeability to water make it essential. 

But there are walks of life, especially industrial life, 
where the use of rubber is hidden from the gaze of the 
ordinary public, but is of such vital importance as 
often to make the difference between economic failure 
and success. In such instances we have present extra- 
ordinary cases of corrosion or erosion. 

Ordinary steel as a material of construction under- 
goes corrosion in ordinary air, this corrosion being 
attack by the gases of the atmosphere, such as oxygen 
and carbon dioxide and water vapour. The result is a 
slow but sure rusting away and eventual disintegration 
of the structure with time. If the steel, instead of being 
merely exposed to the air, is immersed in sand by the 
seashore, we have not only a condition of corrosion by 
air and sea water, but also abrasion or erosion by the 
continual action of the sand; in other words, a purely 
mechanical wearing. 

Now imagine either of these actions taking place at a 
greatly increased speed, say at 100 times the speed 
they take place in the air or by the sea. It is obvious 
that economically we could not afford to have steel 
exposed. We must protect it. 

What are these extraordinary cases in industry where 
abrasion or erosion and corrosion are so speeded up? 
Excessive abrasion occurs chiefly in the mining or ore- 
treating industries, where, for example, thousands of 
tons of iron ore or coal per day are transported through 
chutes or on belts. The continual rubbing of such 
hard materials against even the toughest of steels would 
soon destroy them. 

The greatest speed of corrosion occurs obviously in 
chemical works or in industries when chemical pro- 


cesses are the routine. Here the chief cause of corro- 
sion is the action of chemicals such as acids, which 
attack most metals extremely rapidly. 

In comparatively recent years both problems of pro- 
tecting iron and steel against these two enemies, abra- 
sion and corrosion, have often been solved by the 
utilization of a rubber layer applied so as to adhere 
closely to the metal and, indeed, to form almost one 
with it. Asa protection against abrasion, chutes and 
channels lined with soft rubber provide greater resist- 
ance than any other material, and lengthen the life of 
such plant many fold. 

As an example of the use of rubber in chemical fac- 
tories, we may cite the case of a works that employs 
hydrochloric acid for, let us say, the production of 
nickel chloride for electro-plating purposes. Now since 
large quantities of the acid are used, it must be stored 
properly in a tank. Such a tank could be made from 
wood or earthenware, but even the hardest of woods 
will disintegrate with time and leak, while the earthen- 
ware storage tank, although admirable in its resistance 
to acid, is often impossible to employ owing to ease of 
damage and breakage. Steel alone is, of course, out 
of the question. The best method would be a wooden 
or steel tank lined inside and, if necessary, outside with 
rubber. Within there would be formed a perfectly 
impervious sheet, through which no liquid could pass 
and, moreover, the acid would have no corrosive effect 
on it. Thus the tank or vat itself is completely pro- 
tected, its life being prolonged to that of the rubber 
lining. 

The technique of lining plant with rubber sheet, 
which may be required soft or hard in the finished con- 
dition and may vary in thickness from ,'5 in. to } in., 
has only been developed in the last 15 years or so. 
Moreover, there is the added complication that many 
jobs must be carried out on the site of the chemical 
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USE A 
TESTED 
PRODUCT 


MOULDRITE 


PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE and UREA-FORMALDEH YDE We are in a position to furnish detailed technical 


Powders, Resins and Syrups information regarding all these products, and can 


" PERSPEX ” and ” DIAKON ” ACRYLIC RESINS give unbiassed and practical advice as to the best 


in Sheet or Powder Form materials for use under any given circumstances. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
(MOULDRITE LTD.) 
NOBEL HOUSE, 2 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, _ S.W.1. ‘Phone: ViCtoria 8432. 


Midland Sales Office : LOMBARD HOUSE, GT. CHARLES STREET, BIRMINGHAM. ’Phone : CENtral 2765. 
M.10 
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Frecision Illoulders 
with Engineering Ability 


ROOTES MOULDINGS LTD. are 
in a position to handle any moulding 
problem, simple or difficult, and 


will present; you with the most 
economical and satisfactory solution. 


Moulders of Bakelite 
and other Synthetic 
Materials. 





a ere Slough 491 London Office: 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E 1 
A Waterloo 5353__ 








TUFNOL BEARINGS OUTLAST METAL! 


Bronze lasted 48 hours! —TUFNOL lasts 4 months! 


A Tufnol liner or shell 


An electrically driven rolling OO eager rei 


mill formerly using bronze 
bearings which lasted only 48 
hours was fitted with Tufnol 
bearings. These lasted 4 
months ! In addition, at peak 
load a saving of 300 amps was 
recorded. Whether for light 
or heavy duty Tufnol Bearings 
will give many times the life 
of metal and will show a 
considerable saving in power. 
Enquire now for full infor- 
mation on Tufnol Bearings. 


ELLISON INSULATIONS LTD., 
PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM, 20 


TUFNO 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


worry BEARINGS “Ss 
















TUFNOL BEARINGS 


Non-metallic e Do not score 
shafts e Can be used in fume- 
laden atmospheres, and in most 
acids and chemicals, without 
harm e Low modulus of 
elasticity e Lower co-efficient 
of friction than metal e Whale 
Brand Tufnol has an ultimate 
tensile strength of 11,500 Ibs. 
per sq. in. 








A pair of Tufnol 
solid bearing blocks 
machined to the 
same shape and size 
as the metal bearings 
they replaced. 
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Sandblasting prior to covering 
with rubber. 


works itself, for it is not often feasible to remove exist- 
ing plant. Special methods, therefore, very different 
from those normally carried out in ordinary rubber 
works, must be employed, especially when it is realized 
that rubber will not adhere to wet or dirty surfaces and 
that steel is usually wet and rusty, timber often sodden, 
and concrete wet and porous. 

It was, therefore, with considerable pleasure that we 
were able to visit the new factory of Nordac, Ltd., of 
Duke’s Road, Western Avenue, London, where the 
various processes were explained to us. This concern, 
under the leadership of Mr. Norman Swindin, 
M.I.Chem.E., was one of the first to tackle the new 
problems involved in this important section of chemical 
engineering. 


The Technique of Rubber Lining 


As we have already pointed out, the processes here 
described are so new that special methods of application 
different from the usual rubber practice have had to 
be devised. Of first importance is the method of 
adhesion between the rubber surface and that of the 
steel, wood or concrete, etc. Chemical research has 
now resulted in the formulation of special cements 
which can be applied to almost any type of surface 








Loading a lined tower into a 
large vulcanizer. 


Lining and welding rubber in 
a 16-ft. pipe. 


with very satisfactory results. These cements are 
plastered and rendered on the surfaces, so that when 
dry a good bed to which rubber can-be applied is thus 
formed. Moreover, these cements have excellent 
adhesion to wet and even dirty surfaces. 

We shall first deal with the work carried out at 
Duke’s Road, namely, the rubber lining of such plant 
which can be transported there for treatment, as dis- 
tinct from that type of lining which must be carried out 
in situ; that is, in the works of the customer. 

Since it is far easier to attach rubber to a clean sur- 
face, the preliminary treatment is the sandblasting of 
the metal, so that not only is rust and other dirt 
removed, but a good key for the cement is first formed. 
The accompanying photograph shows the sandblasting 
plant and the cleaning of a fan prior to covering with 
rubber. It is interesting to note that the fan is being 
covered, not as an anti-corrosion precaution, but to resist 
abrasion. It will form part of a plant for the extraction 
of sand-laden air. We were informed that without the 
rubber covering the life of a fan would be about three 
months. Similar fans covered in rubber, and under 
exactly the same conditions, have already lasted 18 
months. 

Special cement is then plastered on to the cleaned 





Testing the completed job 
for leaks. 








Scrubber for cleaning gases. 






surfaces, and when dry unvulcanized sheet rubber cut 
into the requisite shape is formed and pressed into 
position. It will be understood that the jointing of 
sheets is important and frequent, and ordinary rubber 
solution is not suitable for the purpose. To ensure 
tightness and perfect homogeneity, a real weld between 
two edges is obtained by the use of hot iron rollers. It 
will be realized that according to whether soft or hard 
rubber linings are required, so is the quality of the sheet 
varied. Also the method of cementing an ebonite layer 
to iron or steel is different from the method of attaching 
soft rubber. For ebonite, an entirely new process of 
adhesion termed the Vulcoferran process is now carried 
out here. 

The next process consists of the final vulcanization 
of the rubber. This consists in the application of heat 
to convert the “uncured” material to its tough final 
form, which may be either soft rubber or hard ebonite. 
The vulcanizer consists in essence of a large pressure 
vessel or tank, which can be hermetically sealed once 
the rubber-lined plant is introduced therein. Direct 
steam at 57 Ib. per sq. in. is then introduced, so that 
the temperature rises as required. There are several 
of the vulcanizers in the works, the largest being 7 ft. 
in diameter and 14 ft. long, so that large vessels can be 
treated. For soft rubber the treatment is carried out at 
135 degrees C. for 40 minutes, while for hard rubber 
the temperature is 150 degrees C. for four hours. 

When removed the rubber is completely vulcanized 
and literally forms one with the basic structure. It is 
also interesting to note that the fact that the lining is of 
rubber, allows for an excellent method of testing for 
leaks and other defects of workmanship. ‘Each piece 
of plant is tested by means of a high-tension induction 
coil (using 20,000 volts). The slightest crack or leak 
is detected by the formation of a spark jumping from 
the metal strip held in the hand to the metal base. 

Reference was made earlier to the lining of chemical 
plant in situ, and it will be obvious that many of the 
processes carried out at the Duke’s Road works cannot 
be carried out “away.” Thus sandblasting is generally 
impossible, and vulcanizing according to the above 
process equally cannot be done, since the job of lining 
may refer to a concrete or iron tank 20 ft. long sunk 
into the ground. New methods have again been 
adopted. Special cements which can adhere to wet or 
even rusty surfaces have been so devised as to form a 
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A waste acid storage tank. 


union almost impossible to separate. Again, after the 
rubber sheets have been cemented to the structure, 
vulcanization is carried out by admitting boiling water 
into the vessel. 

The type of work carried out by Nordac, Ltd., is 
extremely varied. We reproduce some photographs we 
were able to obtain of much interesting plant. Among 
these will be noted a complicated gas scrubber for 
cleaning gas containing dilute acid vapours. Here the 
vessel contained a number of fans, 12 in number, and 
each constructed of six blades. Each of these and the 
inside of the tank which carried the washing liquor 
were covered with soft rubber. 

Another interesting piece of plant is the waste acid 
storage tank made for sewage treatment. Rubber 
lined, it is also fitted with an air-lift for feeding a 
neutralizing tank at the low rate of 7 gallons per hour. 

Special attention should be drawn also to the 
“pickling’’ tank at one of the works of Dorman, Long. 
“Pickling” is the process of cleaning steel sheet in 
hydrochloric acid prior to dipping in molten zinc for 
galvanizing. This “pickling” tank is of concrete and 
was lined in situ with special rubber cement, then with 
}-in. thick acid-resisting rubber, and further protected 
with acid-resisting brick. 





A modern pickling plant at 
Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd. 
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‘\NE of the most successful methods of sealing various 

types of packages in the food, confectionery and 
pharmaceutical trades is with self-adhesive cellulose 
tape, which consists of a patent adhesive of a non-drying 
type coated upon a backing of “Cellophane.” This is 
supplied fully transparent or in a variety of glossy, 
opaque colours which are most likely to brighten up 
packages and make them more attractive. 

One important practical feature of this self-adhesive 
tape is that it immediately sticks to any clean, dry 
surface by light finger pressure, no gum or water being 
required. Not only is the tape itself designed for con- 
venience and rapidity of use, but it is most economical 
because the large amount of overlap of wrapping 
material necessary when packages are not sealed can be 
cut down and the appearance of the wrapper improved. 

Experience has shown that, when using this new 
cellulose tape, sealing operations can be speeded up on 
all kinds of ‘‘Cellophane’’ or glassine wrappers and 
the use of messy and slow-drying gums and glues 
avoided. Then not only does sealing become a neater 
and quicker operation, but a far more effective seal is 
ensured which, in the case of food products, keeps them 
fresh for a longer period. 


Although it is in the bakery and confectionery trades 
that cellulose tape finds its most important use, manu- 
facturers of toilet preparations are also finding coloured 
tapes of great assistance in providing an adequate 
sealing medium of an efficient and attractive nature. 

Packages of irregular and awkward shapes, such as 
speciality lines for Easter and Christmas sales, can be 
sealed most effectively with a strip of this tape, and it 
has proved ideal for combining together two or more 
articles to form an introductory free offer. Its trans- 
parency permits perfect visibility of printed matter on 
the packages and furnishes a positive seal which can 
Save the cost of a separate carton. 


Plastics 
‘Spot-Welded ' '—— 


Cellulose Tape Increases Eye 


The modern method of 
packing confectionery is 
not only hygienic but 
attractive looking. The 
self-adhesive cellulose 
tape used for sealing is 
efficient without. being 
obtrusive. 


Quite apart from its proved utility as a sealing tape, 
many other uses for self-adhesive cellulose tape are con- 
tinually being found. It is used extensively as a 
decorative binding by manufacturers of tennis rackets, 
golf clubs and other sports equipment. Window-display 
specialists have found it invaluable for building up 
striking and original creations and obtained effects 
which would have proved extremely difficult to achieve 
with ordinary adhesives. Manufacturers. of electrical 
equipment use it for binding and identifying cables by 
means of the coloured tapes, and offices, banks, schools 
and libraries have found the transparent tape ideal for 
mending torn currency, book pages and blue prints. 






































The Ascot heater used for 
sales campaigns, with casing 
and flues of Perspex. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 





ANKIND has an insatiable appetite for seeing the 

inside of things and the manner in which they work, 
for mankind is now much more mechanical minded than 
he has ever been. Put a model of a railway engine or 
even merely of a pump in section in a shop window and 
the noses of a thousand sightseers will rub against it all 
day. ‘ 

The idea is, of course, not new, and some concerns 
have, in the past, shown full-size jobs with metal cover- 
ings cut away at vital points to show the inside. Asa 
method of teaching what happens inside the machine it 
cannot be beaten—consequently it becomes a powerful 
weapon in advertising. ‘ 

There is, however, one objection to this process. It is 
expensive, for the usual c&ififg must be made and cut 
away. The modern method—and here plastics comes 
into its very own—has even much greater attraction, for 
we are now able to see within without the necessity of 
cutting. It is not merely:the illusion of seeing within— 
we aré able actually to do so. 

Our readers will doubtless remember the Hillman 
Minx that was exhibited at the last Motor Show. Here 
the vital parts were covered with transparent plastic 
sheet, that showed clearly what happens when you put 
the brake on, when you double-declutch and what 
baggage space there is available. It was one of the best 
means of advertising this car we have yet seen and 
deservedly collected huge crowds. 

Another excellent example of this type was that shown 
at the Berlin Motor Show this year and depicted in our 
March issue on p. 102. It showed a complete motor 
engine which, with the exception of the metal cylinders, 
was made of transparent plastics. It is, perhaps, rea- 
sonable to expect that the motorcar factories with 
advanced ideas of advertisement (and some spare 
money), would be the first to adopt ‘‘ transparency ’’ as 
an advertising medium. 
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However, that is not the end of the story by any 
.ceans, for now we leave the motor industry for another 
. hich has wisely learnt from it and has adopted similar 
:.ethods. 

We were amongst several hundreds that rubbed our 
noses in ecstasy against a window behind which was 
exposed the most recent model brought out by Ascot Gas 
Water Heaters, Ltd., for exhibition purposes, and, by 
editorial guile behind the scenes, we were able to get the 
accompanying photographs and obtain sundry details. 

Here we are not only able to “‘ see the works,’’ but the 
Ascot heater assumes greater beauty than ever. By its 
means the manufacturing concern can now carry out 
with simplicity one of the most necessary campaigns that 
aid sales, viz., teaching the housewife how simply and 
efficiently water is heated in an Ascot heater, and where, 
as the Ascot people say, it is an improvement over other 
types. So valuable is this method considered that Ascot 
Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., intend installing several for 
teaching their salesmen. 

The transparent plastic used here is Perspex, the now 
famous ‘‘acrylic’’ resin made by I.C.I., Ltd. As will 
be seen, the entire casing and flues are made of this 
material, which can be worked by hand into compli- 
cated shape. The merit for the beautiful work done in 
this instance goes to Triplex, Ltd. 

Viscose sheet, celluloid and transparent cellulose 
acetate are often employed in advertising displays. 
Their use is so common now that comment is rare, but 
an amusing display at a recent exhibition that attracted 
our attention was that of Electrolux, Ltd. Here two 
gigantic water taps were shown with water “‘ flowing’”’ 
from them. As will be seen from the accompanying 
photograph, the tap on the left contained water which 
was untreated—as hard as nails. This ‘‘ water’’ was a 
cylinder of cellulose acetate into which had been stuck 
a large number of rusty iron nails. 


Close-up view 
of the flue and 
chimney of the 
exhibition 
Ascot heater. 
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A novel use of cellulose 
acetate. 
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New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


HAVING sets are now designed for appearance as 

well as efficiency, and the latest production of British 
Xylonite, Ltd., certainly leaves nothing to be desired 
in this respect. The set illustrated is provided with a 
Xylonite case and contains a shaving brush, soap, razor 
and blades, also a moulded blade box and razor towel. 
There is a handy detachable metal mirror fixed to the 
inside of the lid, which should prove very serviceable. 


QE 


EEN at the recent Ideal Home Exhibition, this use- 

ful lemon grater and squeezer moulded of amino 
resin moulding powder has the grating device in the 
base, consisting of six rows of stainless metal teeth. It 
is thus possible to prepare grated orange or lemon peel 
before squeezing out the juice. This device is moulded 
by H. E. Ashdown (Birmingham), Ltd., for Monolines, 


Ltd. KG. 


NE of the most interesting plastic exhibits in the 

food section at the Ideal Home Exhibition was the 
plastic pickle cruet moulded in coloured Scarab by the 
Streetly Manufacturing Co., Ltd., for John Burgess and 
Son, Ltd., London. The tray and handle are connected 
by an upright chromium-plated rod, and the moulded 
portions are available in green, yellow and red. 


QE 


NOVEL and interesting combination of Diakon 

for the powder bowl and Xylonite for the lid has 
made possible this attractive Halex dressing-table acces- 
sory. The bowl is fully transparent, but the lid is 
available in a number of attractive colours, including 
tortoise-shell, blue, green and pink. British Xylonite, 
Ltd., are the manufacturers. 


QS 


HESE intricate hand-carved letters show the ready 
adaptability of modern cast resins and casein. 
Dale’s, of Brighton, are responsible for these examples, 
which find ready use for shop signs and general display 


work. RO. 


HESE neat and attractively designed Beetle jam 
covers moulded by the Streetly Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., are now on sale at the multiple stores and in 
constant demand. After the waxed paper covering has 
been removed from the jam pot these tight-fitting 
moulded caps afford full protection. 
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HIS neat and attractive paper towel cabinet was 

designed by Consultants, Ltd., for Cresco, Ltd., of 
Slough, Bucks, and moulded by British Xylonite, Ltd. 
The Cresco service provides for the supply of cabinets 
free on loan for an initial order of three dozen towels. 
A clean towel costs only one-tenth of a penny. 


RE 


O realistic do these railway wagons appear that 

unless the photograph is very closely examined it is 
almost impossible to detect that they are models. Yet 
it is a fact that these miniature wagons, which measure 
only a few inches, are moulded of Scarab by the Leeds 
Model Co., Ltd., and look like being best sellers in the 
toy trade. ; 

SS 


HE Clay-Adams Co., New York City, has recently 

created a new, well-balanced dissecting scalpel, 
which is made with a lustrous black Bakelite moulded 
handle. The handle is designed so as to provide a firm 
finger grip. It is criss-cross embossed to prevent slip- 
ping in the fingers when wet. The company states that 
in employing moulded plastics for the scalpel, the 
handle is not likely to swell or split when wet. 


QE 


HE “Bandolero” electric fan is moulded almost 

entirely of phenol formaldehyde resin. It is 
designed for home use and is manufactured by the Hot 
Point Electric Appliance Co., Ltd. The blades are made 
of Petersham braid, which, unlike those cut out of sheet 
metal, cannot possibly inflict any damage when acci- 
dentally touched. The moulded body of the fan renders 
the appliance completely insulated and shock-proof. 


ENS 


HE “Clamp-tite” tin, made by the Metal Box Co., 

Ltd., has been evolved by Ogden’s for the retailer 
to store certain brands of their popular-priced packed 
tobacco. The tin, which holds 1 lb. of tobacco, is 
provided with a specially designed moulded lid of 
phenol resin, which when closed renders the tin moisture 
and atmosphere proof. 


OMBINING colour with utility, this inkstand made 

of Permastic shows to excellent advantage the 
artistic and practical possibilities of this well-known 
cast phenolic resin manufactured by Permaplastic, 
Ltd., 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 


New and Interesting Plastic Goods 
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Phenol-formaldehyde Mouldings 
for Electrical Purposes 


HE facility with which phenol-aldehyde synthetic 

resins can be converted into hard, infusible solids, 
allied with their binding properties, naturally suggested 
their adaptability for moulding processes. Alone, the 
pure moulded resin proved too brittle as well as too 
expensive for general purposes, and the problem of find- 
ing a suitable filler to offset these drawbacks was rapidly 
overcome. Wood flour on account of its accessibility, 
low price and ease of incorporation in the mix rendered 
it acceptable as a raw material, while strength, appear- 
ance and density of the moulded product caused it to 
be favoured from the viewpoint of the finished article. 
The bulk of mouldings to-day, therefore, employ wood 
flour as the filler base, while additionally colourants 
and pigments can be uniformly incorporated to provide 
any required colour or variegated pattern. For special 
purposes other fillers can be utilized. Thus textile 
flock to promote greater resistance to shock stresses, 
asbestos to provide increased resistance to burning, 
mineral fillers, such as mica dust, to yield greater 
stability from the viewpoint of dimensional changes 
under conditions of heat or moisture, and likewise for 
the provision of improved electrical characteristics, are 
the outstanding groups. 

The outstanding feature of moulded products centres 
in the reproducibility of dimensions and profile, so that 
shapes which are complicated for machining, or which 
would entail expensive or numerous individual machin- 
ing operations, are produced rapidly in bulk quantities 
at relatively low cost. Moreover, no expense is 
entailed by the user in finishing operations, for they are 
produced from the mould usually with a high gloss, 
but matted if desired, clean and of correct colour shade, 
so that no artistic or protective finish is required. 

Moulding practice comprises the loading of the 
powder into a mould of suitable design, and under the 
influence of heat and pressure converting it into a com- 
pact solid of the required shape. Moulds may be of 
different types, according to the nature of the article 
and the quantity to be produced. Impressions in the 
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Fig. 1.—Terminal block showing mould accuracy. 


By E. E. Halls 


mould are produced by machining or by building up in 
sections; or in the case of many multiple moulds, 
impressions are produced by hobbing, followed by the 
necessary clean-up machining. Case-hardening mild 
steel is used for multiple impression moulds and for 
many simple types, while larger moulds which have to 
withstand higher pressures are machined from heat- 
treated chrome-vanadium steel. A high polish is 
imparted to the surfaces of the impressions, and in 
many cases moulds are chromium plated to provide 
greater resistance to wear. 

The design and surface finish of moulds, the pressures 
employed, and the duration of curing are all reflected 
in the moulding. The two first of these factors largely 
determine the surface appearance of the moulding and 
the amount of flash to be removed from the moulding 
at tool junctions, and therefore they have a vital bear- 
ing on cost of dressing the moulding and the extent of 
polishing it. The last two factors determine the 
stability of the moulding and its compactness or 
density. Even with all the care that can be given in the 
moulding process, “phenol” mouldings, in common 
with metal castings, hot pressings, etc., shrink on cool- 
ing, and therefore a tolerance on finished dimensions 
has to be allowed. This is commonly of the order of 
plus or minus 0.003 in. per inch. Furthermore, the 
distortion of sections, which are not adequately 
strengthened, during cooling after removal from tools 
must not be overlooked, and where necessary cooling 
off in jigs or on shrinkage blocks insisted upon for its 
prevention. 

Fig. No. 1 shows a terminal block moulded from an 
ordinary pigmented wood flour “ phenol “ powder. It 
demonstrates the facility with which a multitude of small 
holes can be reproduced with accuracy to both position 
and dimensions, and, moreover, the small distortion 
resulting from the uneven section caused by the rows 
of larger holes adjacent to edges. 

Fig. No. 2 shows a contact strip moulded from an 
ordinary black “ phenol” moulding powder. It demon- 





Fig. 2.—Contact strip of ‘‘ phenol” resin powder. 











Lorival Fine Mouldings are distinguished 


for their accuracy, their fine finish and 
great strength. Yet their cost is extremely 
reasonable. Lorival offer you a complete 
service in the design and production of 
mouldings in materials to suit every need. 
Let Lorival help you with your next 
problem. 

LORIVAL Manufacturing Co. (1921) Ltd., 
Norwood Works, Southall, Middlesex. 


"Phone: Southall 1014 
(Contractors to the Admiralty and Air Ministry) 
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An abundance of 


GOOD LABOUR OF ALL KINDS 


is available inthe 


IMMEDIATE 
VICINITY 


of 
TREFOREST TRADING 
ESTATE 





SPECIAL FINANCIAL 
INDUCEMENTS, including contri- 
butions to Rent, Rates and Taxes, 
and Loans at low interest for purchase 
of plant and provision of working capital. 
New factories at rentals. of from 63d. 
per sq. ft. per annum. 
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EVERY SOURCE OF POWER 
and every industrial service—an 
elaborate network of transport ser- 
vices—direct access to Cardiff Docks. 


a 


Weeden ft ot 


MARKET OF 4,000,000 

PEOPLE on your doorstep — 

10,000,000 people within a 
100-mile radius. 





GOVERNMENT-ASSISTED 


TREFOREST 
TRADING 
ge ESTATE 


(NEAR CARDIFF) 
Only 2} hours from London 


Post this for full particulars 

of the special financial inducements, power and transport services, local 
markets, sites, factories, etc., to:— Douglas A. Duncan, General Manager, 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Trading Estates, Ltd., 44h Western 
Mail Chambers, Cardiff. Telephone: Cardiff 3674. 


NAME 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 
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si s the accuracy with which a number of small slots 
c. be moulded for holding the contact springs firmly, 
a illustrates the marked economic saving from 
e| ination of machining operations. 

_ig. No. 3 shows a valve base moulded from a mica- 
fil d “phenol” powder, in which internal and external 
d:. neters are important, and, moreover, the retention 
o’ constant external diameter is of major moment. 
TY». photograph also shows some tiny mouldings in 
w.:ch profile is of extreme importance, but in which the 
niachining of such profile would be difficult. 

in many cases moulded “phenol” resin powder is 
not sufficiently strong to withstand the stresses involved 
in assembly fixings, and this weakness is overcome by 
moulding metal inserts in relevant positions. Again, 
for simplifying or cheapening subsequent assembly 
operations, nuts, screws, terminals, contact studs, etc., 
can be moulded in position, or alternatively suitably 
designed metal components can be force-fitted into posi- 
tion in appropriate recesses upon extraction of the 
article from the mould while still warm. 

All classes of mouldings can be employed with utmost 
confidence that they are entirely free from corrosive 
tendencies under all conditions of atmospheric tempera- 
tures and humidity. Hence no troubles will occur at 
metal inserts or from coil windings applied directly to 
moulded formers due to corrosion or electrolytic action. 

The popular “phenol” mouldings having a wood 
flour filler, although moisture absorbent, have absorp- 
tion values that are small. They absorb appreciably less 
water than laminated paper or fabric boards, and for 
all general purposes they may be regarded as stable 
with respect to dimensional changes, weight changes, 
as well as with respect to electrical characteristics. 
Moreover, with the exception of the polystyrols and 
polyvinyls, they are markedly superior to other moulded 
plastics. Under the very severely accelerated conditions 
of complete water immersion for 21 days, the average 
weight increase will be of the order of 2} per cent., and 
dimensional increase of the order of 0.25 per cent., 
while under conditions simulating tropical exposure 


TABLE No. 1 
Typical Mechanical Values for Phenol Aldehyde Resin Mouldings 





Filler Tensile Strength Compressive Impact Strength 
‘ons/sq. in. |Strength Tons/sq.in.| Kgms./cm./cm®, 














Wood Flour oe 1}-3 10—16 1.5 
Textile Flock .. 2—4 8—14 5—20 
Asbestos .. ve 14—3 10—16 1.0 
Mineral .. ae 14-3 12—18 1.0—1.5 





(daily cycles hot/cold, wet/dry, 8 hours 50/55 degrees 
C. and 70 per cent. humidity, 16 hours 18/22 degrees C. 
and 100 per cent. humidity) for 21 days, the average 
weight increase is of the order of 0.8 per cent., and 
dimensional changes up to 0.2 per cent. The flock- 
filled varieties would behave similarly, but in the 
asbestos and mineral-filled types almost absolute 
stability can be obtained. 

Relative to resistance to dry heat, similar remarks 
to those made under the heading of moisture absorption 
appertain. The mouldings are serviceable up to tem- 
peratures of 110 degrees C. ; at 130 degrees C. they tend 
to blister unless heat-resisting mineral-filled grades are 
employed. In general applications, a maximum tem- 
perature of 70 degrees C. may be regarded as fully 
covering service requirements. Average weight loss 
upon exposure to 70 degrees C. for 21 days is 2.5 per 
cent., and dimensional shrinkage of the order of 0.4 per 
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Fig. 3.—Valve base of mica-filled resin. 


cent. Moulded plastics of other denominations behave 
markedly inferior to this, the polystyrols and vinyls fail- 
ing under heat from distortion. 

Black “phenol” mouldings are the most widely 
employed colour, and these are quite stable with respect 
to colour and gloss under exposure to strong light. Pale 
colour shades are not permanent, while dark colours 
may show the effect of “yellowing,” particularly the 
greens. When colour is of prime importance, amino- 
plastics are employed. 

Design of moulding largely determines its suitability 
from a strength point of view, apart from the intrinsic 
strength of the material itself. However, bearing in 
mind that the moulding comprises a mass of particles 
bonded together by a plastic matrix, the strength it 
displays is of high order. Typical values derived from 
test mouldings are given in Table No. 1, from which 
the distinctive character of the flock-filled mixtures is 
plainly evident. 

Regarded from a purely machining outlook, these 
mouldings are not tractable. Usually, however, machin- 











TABLE No. 2 
Typical Electrical Values for Phenol Aldehyde Resin Mouldings 
Electric Strength V.A.C./mil. 

Filler Power Factor per 

At 90°C. At 20°C. cent. at 800 cycles 
Wood Flour - 150/300 200/400 3 to 10 
Textile Flock 100/200 200/350 8 to 20 
Asbestos .. i 50/200 100/300 § to 15 
Mineral on ee 100/300 150/400 10 to 20* 














* Special mineral filled moulding powders are available which, with pre- 
heating, low curing temperatures, and a final baking treatment, give a 
product of power factor less than 3. 


ing operations are confined to drilling and tapping pro- 
cesses, and the utilizationof special drills and 
chromium-plated taps now available reduces the 
troubles at one time encountered. It should be men- 
tioned that drilling operations are only involved when 
holes are too small to reproduce in the mould. 

From the electrical characteristics given in Table No. 2 
it will be seen that design of moulding can amply cater 
for all that is desired with respect to electric strength 
and insulation resistance. From the power and loss 
factor aspects, “phenol” mouldings do not compare 
favourably with the polystyrols and vinyls, but this 
only assumes importance in high-frequency applica- 
tions in which special ceramics or polystyrols are used. 
Another shortcoming that it is only fair to indicate is 
the liability under certain circumstances to “ tracking,” 
but the applications in which this phenomenon is likely 
to occur are extremely few. 
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By the EDITOR 


In our March issue, in answer to a reader, we indicated 
that although plastic screws could be made of laminated 
plastics, that the mechanical cutting 
would prove no easy task, and that we 
had not heard of anybody producing 
them yet. This is not the case, how- 
ever, for Ellison Insulations, Ltd., send us some 
excellent examples of screws, nuts and bolts which they 


Plastic 
Screws 





have been making for some considerable time. Those 
we illustrate have been beautifully machined from rod. 
Other examples have been moulded for special pur- 
poses. The material from which they have been made 
is Tufnol, the laminated product for which Ellison 
Insulations, Ltd., are so well known. The bolts shown 
in the photograph are about one-half actual size. 


While poring through a recent list of patent abridg- 
ments, I came across B.P. 479,432, which deals with 
the production of pots for growing 

Porous plants, a subject I have continually 
Pots dealt with in these pages. But it goes 

a step farther in moulding the flower 

pot from a mixture of ordinary moulding powders and 
various water soluble salts. These latter salts can be 
washed out after the finished moulding is manufac- 
tured, the inventor claiming that thereby a porous pot 
is obtained, Also that the salts included may be plant- 
nutrients or materials for suppressing the growth of 
weeds, etc., so that if the salts are only partially washed 
out, not only is the pot a porous one, but it contains 
some plant nutrient. The latter point does not seem 
terribly exciting to me, as only a small amount of salt 
can be contained in a small pot, and also it would soon 
be washed out altogether. But this method of obtain- 
ing porosity is interesting, although I think it stands to 
reason that the finished pot would be weaker than a 
non-porous pot. Furthermore, as I have already 
pointed out, I am convinced that porosity is not essen- 
tial for flower or plant pots. In fact, a great many 
made from glazed earthenware are on the market now. 
On the other hand, the production of porosity in 


synthetic resin mouldings would seem to have other 
more important outlets, and the inventor refers to the 
manufacture of articles of plastic materials that have 
capillary channels through them, such as filters for gas 
masks, air purifying, diaphragms, heat insulators, etc. 


One of the outstanding exhibits at the B.I.F. was that 
shown in the accompanying photograph and exhibited 
at the stand of Catalin, Ltd. Cast from 
pure resin and in an amber colour, the 
head is a magnificent example of what 
can be made from this material. Solid 
and tough, yet with the clarity of glass, it makes an 
admirably attractive head for display purposes in men’s- 


Heads for 
Hatters 





wear shops. Now that cast resin has been made 
available by several firms, we shall expect to see in the 
near future some real attempts to make it a raw material 
for artistic production as distinct from the utilitarian. 


A Brighton reader suggests, in view of the spreading 
modern habit of making picture frames in more vigorous 
colours, the production of coloured 
moulded picture hangers. This is such 
an obvious outlet that I should have 
thought they were already on the 
market in some form, although perhaps not in the 
ordinary hook shape. 


Picture 
Hangers 
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Yet Another Use for Plastics 


N business and domestic interiors the new and 

fascinating possibilities of architectural and decorative 
lighting are being realized more and more. The call 
to-day is not only for more light, but for better light— 
that is, for an increase in the efficiency of diffusion over 
a given area. As a result of a scientific study of light- 
ing problems, it is now realized that glare and distraction 
can be avoided by the installation of well-planned units, 
which need not necessarily give direct illumination ; 
indeed, for certain types of architectural lighting, 
indirect lighting is essential. 

Such are the advances made in estimating technical 
performance, with due regard to physiological and 
psychological aspects of human vision, that the results 
of a lighting installation can be sufficiently calculated 
and stated beforehand. The days of “trial and error” 
are fortunately past. There is now no need for the kind 
of error that means changing something after the 
installation is complete, because of some unexpected 
result or effect. 

The architectural use of light is one of the most 
noticeable features of many famous buildings, and it is 
noticeable that in a large number of cases the line 
source of light or tubular lighting system is éxploited 
to excellent advantage. Linolite, the pioneer of the line 
source of light, admirably meets the exacting needs of 
to-day. It was originated in 1902, when the first 
double-capped tubular lamp ever made was housed in 
the first Linolite reflector. 

This type of light is used chiefly in cases where a 
much greater intensity is required in one direction than 
another. The greatest possible intensity of maximum 
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beam is wanted in the direction where the distance from 
the source is greatest. The reflector is designed accord- 
ing to its particular purpose to give this variation of 
intensity radially from its axis whilst maintaining 
uniform intensity along it. 

One of the most interesting of recent developments 
in tubular lighting has been the use of moulded fittings 
for carrying the opal lamp. The new decorative two- 
piece fitting, illustrated above, supplied by Linolite, Ltd., 
is moulded in Beetle and carries a Maxtrip 2 opal or 
opalized lamp. The Bakelite base, carrying contacts, can 
be fixed and wired independently of the cover, which 
may be screwed on after decorating is finished. “* Knock- 
outs” at sides and ends allow for surface wiring, and 
there is ample room internally for wire; installation is, 
therefore, quite simple. 

The introduction of these new and attractive plastic 
fittings should be particularly welcome to architects and 
others responsible for the layout of lighting systems. 
Their design is not only streamlined in the modern 
tradition, but the variety of colours available should 
greatly facilitate the work of the interior designer and 
decorator. 

Selling arguments in favour of plastic fittings should 
by this time be familiar, but it might well be stressed 
that amino resin, whilst being a most attractive and 
decorative material, is-completely unaffected by those 
conditions which affect the appearance of a number of 
metallic surfaces. They can be relied upon to give 
excellent service in all types of interiors, and we look 
forward to their widespread use, particularly in modern 
flats, cinemas and ships. 
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Speeding Up 
Modern 
Machinery 


HERE it is desired to speed up mechanical opera- 

tions in industry, the use of synthetic resins may— 
and, in fact, often does—contribute to increased 
efficiency. A good case in point is afforded by the 
recent experience of a toffee manufacturer, who found 
it possible to increase operations from 750 to 1,000 per 
minute on a toffee-wrapping machine by substituting for 
heavy metal links lighter ones made of Tufnol, the 
well-known laminated material of Ellison Insulations, 
Ltd., made by impregnating fabric with synthetic resin. 
It is especially interesting to note that this accelerated 
speed was achieved without any appreciable increase in 
the amount of power consumed, and thus proved con- 
siderably more efficient and yet economical. 

Other instances where laminated materials have 
shown themselves especially useful are in the chemical 
and metallurgical industries for the construction of 
special plant. The Tufnol chain shown on this page 
was used in a steelworks de-scaling plant to draw steel 
plates through a boiling solution of 1 per cent. hydro- 
chloric acid. Although required to pull 480 Ib. it oper- 
ated successfully when the load was increased to 600 lb. 
The chain replaced a similar one made of rubber- 
covered steel, which lasted for only three days. This 
is particularly interesting in view of the fact that rubber- 
covered steel is generally prescribed when contact with 
corrosive acids has to be made. 





Links ordered for use on 
a toffee-wrapping machine. 


In both nickel-plating and chromium-plating works 
Tufnol is now finding important uses. For the former 
purpose Tufnol pumps are used to pump a solution of 
nickel sulphate into the vats and keep it in a state of 
turbulence. Different sizes of pumps have been made 
to pump solutions at speeds varying from 400 to 1,000 
gallons per hour, and although they have already been 
in use four months they show no signs of deterioration. 
Reports from chemical engineers showed that previously 





Tufnol chain used in a 
steelworks de-scaling plant. 


metal pumps were attacked’ by the solution and had 
to be replaced every two or three days. Chromium 
platers find that as Tufnol bearings require no 
lubricant other than the acid solution in which they are 
immersed, a great increase in efficiency and a reduction 
in replacements is ensured. Tests show that compared 
with metal bearings, those made of Tufnol save at least 
50 per cent. in power alone, and in addition their use 
makes possible lower maintenance and inspection costs, 
and they have a much longer life. 

Tufnol is one of the best-known laminated materials, 
and finds a growing number of important uses in many 
fields of industry. It is similar in appearance to horn 
and-is made in sheets, tubes, rods, bars, angles and 
channels. As it is homogeneous and non-hygroscopic, 
it is completely unaffected by climatic conditions, and 
although possessing good mechanical strength the 
material is only half the weight of aluminium. It 
resists oil, petrol, most acids, chemical fumes, steam and 
water, and is not attacked by white ants, rodents or 
other vermin. 

In addition to the possession of excellent physical 
properties, Tufnol can be sawn, drilled, tapped, 
screwed, punched, planed and otherwise machined with 
the usual engineering tools. Eight brands are available 
for special uses; some are recommended for use where 
mechanical strength and resistance to shock are 
required, and find application for such things as gear 
wheels which have to satisfy the requirements of British 
Standard Specification No. 668. Others are more suit- 
able for uses where the highest electrical insulation 
coupled with high strength are required. 
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PRODUCTION 


Practical Information dealing with Raw Materials, Moulding 

and Forming of all types of Plastics—Thermo-Hardening 

and Thermo-Plastic—Works-Organization, New Plant and 
Control Apparatus 


NOTES AND 


I.P.I. Transactions 


N the front page of the collected Transactions of 

the Institute of the Plastics Industry, which have 
just been published, there is a quotation from Goethe: 
‘A philosopher must always station himself in the 
middle.’’ A wise saying this, when we reflect that at 
so many scientific or technical meetings the need for 
remembering it is so important and yet so frequently 
forgotten. 

The present volume collects in one cover the eight 
papers and debates that were read and discussed before 
the Institute between October, 1937, and December, 
1937. It is important to re-read them and refresh one’s 
memory of what one saw and heard. 

The first of the series was Mr. C. H. Glassey’s paper 
entitled ‘‘A Salesman’s Outlook on Future Develop- 
ment in the Plastics Industry,’’ in which he spoke so 
learnedly of modern moulding methods and problems 
that one could scarcely entirely believe his confessed 
ignorance of engineering. His remarks on the relation- 
ship between moulders and engineers were particularly 
enlightening, as were those on the future of automatic 
moulding and the types of powder necessary for such 
work. The discussion which followed was, perhaps, 
even more lively than the paper itself and is well worth 
close perusal. 

Then follows Mr. Kenneth Chance’s by now famous 
paper on “‘ The Function of Art in Industry,’’ in which 
he attacked with such courage the artist who was 
content to design for the plastics industry, without any 
knowledge of plastics or of the technique involved in 
moulding or fabricating them. Mr. Chance, it will be 
remembered from our original report of the paper, 
insists on the fundamental importance of the possession 
of such knowledge and that artists should acquire it in 
the works. He has since backed his arguments by the 
offer to the Institute of a post-graduate scholarship, so 
that a pupil who has actually completed his training in 
the industry may complete it in an art school. The 
Institute has accepted the offer and administers that 
scholarship. 

One did not need to be a chemist to have enjoyed 
Sir Gilbert Morgan’s paper on ‘“ The Trend of Research 
in Plastic Materials.’’ He first discussed the economics 
of the industry, so that in this volume we have what 
must be the most recent and complete world figures of 
production yet published. More fascinating was his 
description of the nature of resins and X-ray examina- 
tion of resins, the new developments in producing 
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moulded forms from chlorinated rubber, and what are 
called the semi-synthetic resins, that is, those made 
from the natural products, gambier, quebracho and 
mimosa, better known to the tanning industry than to 
plastics. By interaction with formaldehyde they produce 
excellent laminated and moulded products. 

Those who are anxious to know how far plastics enter 
the telephone industry must read Mr. E. Marden’s 
excellent review entitled ‘‘Plastics in Telephone 
Engineering.’’ which dealt with the wide range used, 
from ebonite, casein, phenolic and amino resins, cellu- 
lose acetate and polyvinyl chloride. Most important is 
the inclusion of the requirements of the telephone 
industry, and much data regarding the physical proper- 
ties, electrical and otherwise, of the plastics employed. 

For the moulder and the engineer in the moulding 
shop, Mr. J. L. Daniels, in his ‘‘ Generation, Storage 
and Transmission of Hydraulic Power,’’ gives us one of 
the simplest, and yet satisfying, expositions we have yet 
seen. 

Finally, we have in ‘‘ The Production of the Vacuum 
Cleaner,’ by F. B. White, a detailed description of the 
manufacture of this most modern and indispensable 
adjunct to modern life and of the many ways in which 
plastics form an essential part of it. 


Water Treatment with Resins 


It is nearly a year ago that we first gave publicity in 
these pages to a surprisingly new method of treating 
water for industrial and other purposes. It will be 
remembered that the discovery had been made that cer- 
tain synthetic resins had the extraordinary property of 
removing the salts contained in ordinary ‘‘hard’’ 
water, and as there are two portions to a salt, a 
metallic and non-metallic portion, two types of resin are 
necessary for the removal—a phenol-aldehyde type and 
an amino type. 

We had then hinted that a famous company dealing 
with water-softeners, domestic and industrial, had 
interested themselves in the process and, indeed, were 
employing Mr. G. Leighton Holmes to continue the 
research he had carried out on the subject at the 
Government Chemical Laboratories at Teddington. 

In a recent lecture delivered before the Hull Chemical 
and Engineering Society on ‘‘ New Methods of Water 
Treatment,’’ the authors, Holmes and Stevens, divulged 
that the company in question, United Water Softeners, 
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Ltd., who are so well known through their Permutit 
process, have now made commercially available new 
resins for industrial plants. The removal of acidity in 
effluent waters is especially indicated. 


Mr. H. C. Bryson 


Our readers will doubtless be interested to learn that 
our contributor, Mr. H. Courtney Bryson, has now 
joined the staff of the well-known firm of Messrs. Scott, 
Bader and Co., Ltd., supplying raw materials of all 
descriptions to the plastics industry. He is in charge 
of the laboratory, which is being extended and will 
deal with all technical questions arising in connection 
with fillers and pigments. 
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Obituary 


The death occurred on April 24 at Biihlerhéhe, 
Baden-Baden, of Mr. H. M. N. Hotopf, Joint Manag- 
ing Director of J. M. Steel and Co., Ltd., Chemical 
Merchants, Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Mr. Hotopf, who was born in Newcastle in 1881, 
joined the Badische Aniline and Soda-Fabrik in 1906 
and was transferred to London in 1912. In 1916 he 
went into partnership with the late Mr. A. P. Stott, 
forming the firm of Stott and Hotopf, and, except for a 
period of two years when he served his country during 
the war, continued in this partnership until 1926, his 
interests then being merged in those of Messrs. J. M. 
Steel and Co., Ltd. 








PERSONALITY CORNER 


UR subject this month is Howard Vincent Potter, 

noteworthy for being not merely a famous chemist, 
and one of the earliest of them that delved into the 
strange mysteries of phenol formaldehyde resins, but 
also for being that rare type of worker that is the answer 
to the problem evergreen in chemical circles, ‘‘ Why 
does not the chemist in industry reach the highest 
executive posts? ’’ For he has reached it in Bakelite, 
Ltd., being its very able managing director. 

So new is our industry that we are tempted to start 
our history with ‘‘ way back in 1914’! It was then 
that Mr. Potter, after having passed his “‘final’’ at 
King’s College, London University, picking up en route 
a Silver Medal in Chemistry, joined the Damard 
Lacquer Co., Ltd., as research chemist. This concern 
was manufacturing phenol-formaldehyde in alcohol 
solutions to replace shellac used for lacquering brass 
bedsteads, which were then as popular out East with 
the Indian potentates as they were in Tooting and in 
Wallasey. 

The job was to discover wider fields of application 


Mr. H. V. Potter, B.Sc., F.I.C., 
M.1.Chem.E., Managing Director 
of Bakelite, Ltd. 


for these new resins. During the war they were largely 
employed for producing laminated sheet for insulation. 
But by 1917 Damard Lacquer Co., Ltd., had produced 
their first moulding powder and so began in this 
country an industry whose widespread ramifications 
were then undreamed of. Then in 1926 came the 
formation of Bakelite, Ltd., by the fusion of Damard 
Lacquer Co., Ltd., and others, and its success has been 
Mr. Potter’s. 

We shall not go into any psychological reasons for 
Mr. Potter’s attainments. He is soundly scientific, a 
business man of the first order, and possesses a rare 
fund of humour. Surely these are reasons enough? It 
may seem queer to some for a scientist to be a business 
man, and a good one to boot, but it isnot so uncommon. 
Mr. Potter has told us with enormous satisfaction of 
his early life as a practising pharmacist. Doubtless it 
was then that he had engrained in him his first lessons 
of world economics and had kindled in him that quality 
of human kindliness and understanding that has never 
left him. 
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WANTED—A. PLASTICS HOUSE 


Some Thoughts on Seeing the Glass House at Olympia 


E suppose, and indeed we hope, that hundreds 

of our readers visited last month that very excel- 
lent show, the Ideal Home Exhibition, the hardy annua! 
held at Olympia under the auspices of the Daily Mail. 
If so, they will have been struck especially by the chief 
exhibit, the Glass House, which was given pride of 
place in the Grand Hall, and which was constructed 


‘ 


4 


with the co-operation of the Glass Manufacturers’ 
Federation and the Plate Glass Merchants’ Association. 

We have immense admiration for this structure and 
for those whose initiative caused its erection; not only 
for beauty of its design, but also for a worthy and, we 
are sure, successful attempt to obtain widespread 
publicity for glass as a medium for structural purposes. 
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The beautiful staircase in the 
Glass House. 
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The bath and shower rooms in 
the Glass House. 


It seems strange at first sight that glass should need 
publicity, for we see it all day and every day in our 
homes and elsewhere. Yet it does, for many new uses 
for it have been discovered in recent years. 

Consequently, as a means of advertisement, the Glass 
House is magnificent in conception and in achievement, 
with its glistening walls constructed of solid glass bricks, 
its appearance of strength and cleanliness. As the 
booklet said, it looked “like some exclusive summer 
villa on a sunny Mediterranean coast, and hints what 
our homes might be in a smokeless England of 1950.” 
The photographs we publish here show that this is no 
mean boast. 

The bricks are fluted and are four inches thick, the 
fluting permitting no observation of the interior from 


A novel method of introducing 
light on a veranda with glass. 
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the outside, yet the outside light passes through them 
and is well diffused. There is an amazing sense of 
light and spaciousness throughout. Glass decorations 
are widely used for doors and for the staircase, while to 
produce a soundproof bedroom there is a special quilt- 
ing beneath the floor of glass silk. 

How far such houses and such ideas will be adopted 
in this country we shall not try to guess. We should 
prefer waiting, seeing and living in such a structure 
during one of our typical February days. Nevertheless, 
it made us very envious during our visit, and brought 
hopes of seeing one day a similar structure in different 
materials, a structure that would show even to better 
advantage and one that would be more amenable to 
present-day demands—we refer to a Plastics House. 

Similar hopes, no doubt, surged through the breasts 
of many of our readers, and, indeed, there has already 
been expressed a desire to see what is, perhaps, more 
important—a permanent home for plastics similar to 
the Building Centre in Bond Street, where anyone 
interested in building may see the latest materials and 
ideas to make a modern home in the best sense of the 
word. Indeed, several companies concerned in the 
manufacture of plastics, raw materials and finished 
goods have permanent stands at the Building Centre. 

But in spite of its undoubted excellence and value, 
the Building Centre could not compare as a weapon of 
publicity to the same extent as would a Plastics House 
in the Ideal Home Exhibition. 

It would in one swoop convey to the vast buying 
public, more than by any other method, what plastics 
really mean and the part they play in life, making it 
healthier and more colourful, eliminating drudgery for 
the housewife and introducing the million new objects 
that cannot be so efficiently made by any other material. 

There would be wall and door structures, utilitarian 
and decorative, fireproof and soundproof; household 
furniture, from tables and chairs to trays, radio cabinets 
and cake-stands ; kitchen and attendant apparatus, from 
vacuum cleaners and irons to draining boards, cream 
mixers and the thousand and one objects now so 
common; bathroom equipment, from taps to towel- 
holders and tiles. And for special decorative effects 
there is no lack of plastics, either moulded or cast, 
laminated or hand-worked, in such a rainbow of colour 
as would make the Glass House appear but a memory 
of pale insignificance. 
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Inquiries and Answers 


Moulded Speed-limit Signs 


J.W.K., Manchester, and T.U., Darwen, have written 
letters requesting more details regarding the speed-limit 
discs we saw at the stand of Ebonestos, Ltd., and ask 
what is meant by our statement that the discs consist of 
some 17,000 lenses. We have, therefore, pleasure in 
publishing this month a close-up of one of the 30-mile- 





an-hour limit signs. It shows clearly the individual 
“‘lenses.’’ Actually they act as reflectors. The whole 
sheet is moulded from transparent ‘‘ Diakon,’’ the red 
surround being sprayed on afterwards. The “ lenses’ 
are, of course, not separate, but form one coherent 
sheet. 


Plastic Paddle Blades 


Perth. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Dear Sir,—We are interested in the February copy 
of Plastics. We are also interested in the article by 
Mr. Argent. He states that paddle blades used for 
propelling garments in the dyeing vats are also worthy 
of consideration. For some vats we have Staybrite 
paddle blades, but for our 500-gallon vats we use 
wooden paddle blades. We make those blades out of 





Agitator and tank of 
Keebush. 


material 2 ft. 6 ins. long by 2 ft. wide by 1 in. thick. 
Would a solid plastic sheet be possible? Would it be 
too expensive and would it stand up to boiling liquors? 
Can you tell us the most likely firm with whom we can 
communicate so as to investigate the possibility of the 
use of paddle blades in plastics? Any help you can 
give us along these lines will be appreciated. 
J. PULLAR AND Sons, Ltp. 


[Epitor’s Note.—Plastics have been used for some 
considerable time for making paddle blades and com- 
plete agitators for the dyeing and chemical industry, 
so that, presumably, taking into account the advan- 
tages to be gained, such plant is not too expensive. 
One of the best-known firms who carry out such 
work is Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co., 





Complete dye-vat in 
plastics. 


Ltd., 5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. The 
material used is known under the trade name of 
Keebush. It permanently withstands reasonably 
high concentrations of acids, but is not suitable for 
alkalis. It can safely be used with many boiling 
liquors up to a temperature of 130 degrees C. 
(266 degrees F.). The above company have sent us 
the accompanying photographs to show what has 
been done in this country. | 


Catalogue Covers 
Liverpool. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Dear Sir,—We wonder if you could assist us in the 
following. We have to produce a catalogue of sanitary 
fittings, Spirax bound, and were wondering if any plas- 
tic material could be obtained (in sheets) to use for the 
cover of the catalogue (size 11} by 9). We seem to 
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remember a production issued by the Architectural 
Review in collaboration with Sir Bernard Tate and 
Lorne (architects). The material would have to be 
capable of being punched for the Spirax wiring. The 
idea of using a plastic is that it would convey a very 
good impression of enamel, etc., as used for the actual 
sanitary fittings. 
SAMUEL HILL AND READER, LTD. 


[EpiTor’s NoTte.—Plastics sheet is readily available for 
the purpose in view, for which it is admirably suited. 
Both transparent and opaque sheets are made in any 
colour and, within limits, in any thickness. A very 
suitable thickness is about 10/1,000ths of an inch. 
As they are highly polished, the opaque coloured 
sheets resemble enamel very closely. The following 
are firms making the product:—British Celanese, 
Ltd., Celanese House, Hanover Square, London, 
W.1; British Xylonite Co., Ltd., Hale End, 
London, E.4; May and Baker, 42-3, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C.4. ] 


Protective Sunblinds 


G.O.D., of York, complains that the photograph of 
the sun blind we published in our “ General Release” 
of April at the head of page 119 did not explain much. 
That is quite true, but we cannot give too many details 
in the “General Release.” However, the topic does 
deserve more space, and we have been able to obtain 
some data regarding the material used from the dis- 
tributors in this country, May and Baker, Ltd. 

The blind is of Rhodoid cellulose acetate, is tinted 
yellow, and in the coloured sheet is sold as Rhodialine 
Yellow U. This material has been specially evolved by 
the manufacturers to exclude the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun, and so enables goods in shop windows to be 
fully protected from these rays while being perfectly 
visible. The extent of damage to materials in shop 
windows—foodstuffs, confectionery and textiles which 
fade in sunlight—is very great, so such methods of pro- 
tection are worth close consideration. 





A simple form of acetate blind. 
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The photographs published here show a window 
fitted with a blind made from Rhodialine and details of 
a simple blind. In the former case it will be seen that 
visibility is excellent. The sheet is very strong and 
flexible and is washable. 


Mipolam 
Birmingham. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—As a regular subscriber to your very 
informative paper, I should be extremely obliged if you 
could tell me what the chemical name of Mipolam is, 
also if the enclosed sample is Mipolam. This particu- 
lar sample, I am informed, is supposed to be resistant 
to chromic acid and is of German origin. Thanking 
you for any information you may be able to give. 

L.C.H. 


[Epitor’s Note.—The sample received is probably 
Mipolam, or a similar plastic made from vinyl 
chloride. It has the appearance of one of the 
Mipolam group (it is hard, tough, translucent in thin 
pieces), it is thermo-plastic and contains chlorine. 
There are several plastics derived from vinyl chloride 
ranging from soft rubber-like materials to hard tough 
substances. Mipolam is referred to chemically as a 
polymerized vinyl chloride, but mixtures with other 
plastics such as the styrene resins are also available, 
so that it does not follow the sample submitted con- 
tains only Mipolam. A difficult analysis would be 
necessary before more exact information could be 
given. 

It is extremely interesting that it is claimed to be 
resistant to chromic acid, one of the strongest oxidiz- 
ing acids and which normally attacks all organic 
materials. If so, it suggests use for chromium- 
plating baths and for lining chemical plant. 
Probably this outlet has already been exploited. ] 


Ester Gum 
C.A.N., Northfield, Birmingham. Ester gum may 


be obtained from A. Boake Roberts and Co., Ltd., 
London, E.15. 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES 


A site has been acquired at 
Dagenham, Essex, for the erection of 
a factory for making plastic buttons. 


The Glasgow Exhibition will be 
open from May 3 until October 29, and 
the grounds will remain open from 
10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. The 
exhibits will be on view from 10 a.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. from Monday to Friday, 
and from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Saturday. 


The latest issue of Bakelite Progress, 
the house organ of Bakelite, Ltd., 
contains a number of stimulating and 
well-illustrated articles dealing with 
some of the latest applications of their 
moulding powder. One of the most 
interesting features of this issue deals 
with ‘‘Moulded Components in the 
Modern Car.’’ It is predicted that, 
whilst the completely moulded car 
body is not so improbable as it might 
at first appear, a more likely deveiop- 
ment may be a_ body combining 
both plastic mouldings and metal. 


Mr. Peter F. Bennett, O.B.E., J.P., 
has been elected president of the 
Federation of British Industries for 
the coming year. Mr. Bennett is 
chairman and managing director of 
Joseph Lucas, Ltd. 


The Report of the National Physical 
Laboratory for 1937 has just veen 
published and may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office for 2s. 6d. net. 


The 1938 Radiolympia Exhibition 
will be held from Wednesday, 
August 24, to Saturday, September 3, 
inclusive. 


We have received further particulars 
regarding the Rubber Technology 
Conference, which is to be held at the 
Hotel Victoria, London, W.C.2, on 
May 23 to 25, 1938. A full list of the 
officers of the Conference includes Sir 
William Bragg, O.M., K.B.E., M.A., 
D.Sc., P.R.S., honorary president of 
the Conference, and Mr. S. T. Rowe, 
the president. A number of important 
scientific bodies are to co-operate, and 
judging from the titles of the papers to 
be read a most interesting meeting is 
assured. 


Shareholders of British Industrial 
Plastics, Ltd., have been notified of 
the sale of the company’s goodwill in 
the manufacture of certain chemicals, 
including yellow prussiate of soda, to 
the Manchester Oxide Co., Ltd. 


The telephone number of the Insti- 
tute of the Plastics Industry has been 
changed from Victoria 3995 to Abbey 
3995. 


Hercules Powder Co. have just 
issued an informative booklet describ- 
ing the properties, chemical, physical 
and mechanical, of their chlorinated 
rubber. 


Last year’s shipments of latex, 
measured by their dry rubber content, 
totalled 34,490 tons, against 28,494 
tons in 1936 and 20,898 tons in 1935. 
The 1937 figure was made up of 
19,408 tons from Malaya, 13,650 tons 
from the Netherlands East Indies, 
and only 1,432 tons from other 
districts. 


The London Shellac Trade Associa- 
tion has adopted standards for Indian 
seedlacs, six in number. 


David Bridge and Co., Ltd., of 
Castleton, Manchester, have issued a 
special descriptive booklet describing 
their Brodert mixing and grinding 
mill, which should be of interest to 
firms manufacturing cellulose and 
other preparations. 


R. H. Cole and Co., Ltd., Spencer 
House, South Place, E.C.2, have sent 
us a copy of a most interesting book- 
let, which describes very fully the 
properties and applications of the 
wax-free shellacs produced by Stroever 
anti Co., Bremen, for whom the 
English firm are the sole British 
concessionaires. 


Brown and Forth, Ltd., Clifton 
House, 83-117, Euston Road, N.W.1, 
have issued a booklet dealing with 
their ‘‘ Hydranol’’ resins, which com- 
bine many of the advantages of both 
natural and artificial resins. 


Mr. T. B. Philip has left the Kestner 
Evaporator and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., to join the staff of The Distillers 
Co., Ltd. 


The latest publication of Thos. Firth 
and John Brown, Ltd., is entitled 
‘“Steels,’’ and gives a good deal of 
most useful information regarding all 
types of steel produced by this well- 
known firm. 


The Lea Manufacturing Co., of 
Waterbury, Conn., have sent us par- 
ticulars of their ‘‘Learok’’ buffing 
compound for plastics. The material 
can be obtained tinted to match the 
colour of the finished article. 


‘Determination of Benzole Vapour 
in the Atmosphere’’ and ‘‘ The Use 
and Care of Respirators ’’ are the titles 
of two most interesting booklets issued 
to factory managers by the Air 
Hygiene Foundation, 4400, Fifth 


Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., a non-profit 
organization for the advancement of 
industrial health. 


The Holden Vale Manufacturing 
Co., of Haslingden, are to manufac- 
ture chemical cotton. The company, 
in which the Bleachers’ Association is 
interested, has been registered with a 
nominal capital of £200,000. The 
works of the former Holden Wood 
Bleaching Co., closed by _ the 
Bleachers’ Association in 1935, have 
been entirely remodelled and big 
extensions have been made for the 
accommodation of new plant. The 
works will employ about 100 men. 


John Pearce (Interior Decorators), 
Ltd., has been formed with a nominal 
capital of £1,000 to carry out the busi- 
ness of manufacturers and dealers in 
plastic and moulding materials. 


British Transparent Containers, 
Ltd., has been formed to acquire the 
sole rights to manufacture in the 
British Empire collapsible tubes and 
containers of cellulose acetate and 
other materials manufactured by 
Fadutub A.G. Nominal capital, £100 
in 5s. shares. 


British Artid Plastics, Ltd., has 
been formed to carry on the business 
of manufacturers, producers and 
workers of, and dealers in, plastics and 
plastic substances of all descriptions: 
The registered capital is £10,000. 


Synthetic Rubber Products, Ltd., 
Ibex House, Minories, E.C., is a new 
company formed to carry on business 
as manufacturers and dealers in rubber 
and synthetic substances. Nominal 
capital, £5,000 in 20,000 ordinary 
shares of Is. and 4,000 preference of 
£1. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
declared a dividend of 9 per cent., less 
tax, on last year’s trading, including 
1 per cent. bonus. Net profit for the 
year amounted to £1,591,017 (against 
£1,502,707 for last year). 


The Viscose Development Co., Ltd., 


" announce for last year a net profit 


increased from £6,410 to £9,014, plus 
£120 brought in. Dividend on 


_ ordinary shares is 6 per cent. and the 


same on non-cumulative participating 
preference. 


The United Glass Bottle Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., made a profit last year of 
£249,001, plus £43,845 brought in, 
compared with £145,493 for the pre- 
vious year. Ordinary rate is 12 per 
cent., including 2} per cent. cash 
bonus. 
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New Industries 
in South Wales 


Good progress continues to be made 
at the Treforest Trading Estate, which 
is rapidly becoming a centre of new 
industries in South Wales. 

Official reports show that at the end 
of March, only 15 months from the 
time when work was begun in prepar- 
ing the site, six tenants were in active 
production. 

The goods now being manufactured 
on the Trading Estate are :— 

Steel reinforcement for concrete. 
Moulded toys. 

Toilet and fancy goods. 
Watch straps. 

Chrome leather. 

Electric storage batteries. 

Some of them were exhibited at the 
Welsh Industries Fair, Cardiff, on the 
stand of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Trading Estates, Ltd. 


Plastics 


A new tenant just in occupation is 
Messrs. Coupe and Tidman, Ltd., 
makers of refractory materials of a 
kind not previously made in South 
Wales, who hope to start production 
at the end of the month. One kiln is 
nearing completion and two more are 
to be constructed. There will be work 
eventually for 45 to 50 men, all of 
them local. 

Worldwin Pistons, Ltd., who have 
had a small factory at Merthyr Tydfil, 
are starting the production of Diesel 
pistons at Treforest this month with 
50 hands, all local. ‘‘ Adaptable and 
enterprising,’’ is how they describe 
the local labour. The aim is to 
develop the manufacture of speciality 
aluminium castings of various kinds. 
It is hoped to employ 300 hands 
eventually. 

Other goods to be produced on the 


Trading Estate by firms already 
announced are coated papers and 
boards, dry-ice, activated carbon, 





A new aerial view of the Treforest Trading Estate showing 
the new main road and the twenty-six new factories. 


This work so far employs only 135 
men and women, but, with the excep- 
tion of ar occasional key man, they 
are all local. 

Nearly 900 men are still employed 
in building and development work on 
the estate, of whom all but 44 are 
local. 


electrical switchgear, typewriter rib- 
bons and carbons. 

The social amenities on the Trading 
Estate are not being forgotten. Two 
canteens are being built which will 
provide meals for 500 to 700 people at 
one time, and they are being designed 
for social gatherings. 








One of the largest moulding plants 
in the world was recently opened at 
Cambridge, Ohio, by Reynolds 
Molded Plastics, Division of Reynolds 
Spring Co. The two-story building, 
which is 450 ft. long by 135 ft. wide, 
is centred in a five-acre plot. 


We have just received some infor- 
mation regarding the Syntron Electric 
Vibrators, manufactured by _ the 
Syntron Co., of Homer City, Pa., and 
from all accounts their use on presses 
is more than justified by the 
uniformity of the mouldings. 
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The 11th ordinary meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
was held on April 21 at the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham Place, London, W. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, 
K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the chair- 
man, presided, and in his review of 
the company’s activities during the 
past year mention was made of 
‘“Valen,’’ the new water repellent 
and also rubber plastics. Referring to 
the latter, Lord McGowan said: ‘‘In 
our research work on rubber plastics 
and polymers of various kinds, we 
continually discover materials with 
new combinations of physical and 
electrical properties. Our task is to 
identify the effects of these combina- 
tions and then to find application for 
them. Normally, they will replace 
other materials, natural or manufac- 
tured, at a lower cost. At present, we 
have a number. under examination, 
one of which promises to provide arti- 
ficial bristles, and another has a 
unique combination of electrical and 
mechanical properties.”’ 


The Board of Inland Revenue 
informs us of the following additions 
to be made to the official list of agreed 
wear and tear allowances of aircraft 
manufacture. For plastic plant and 
machinery generally 104 per cent. is 
specified. (The above-mentioned rate 
is to be regarded as covering circum- 
stances of overtime or continuous 
working up to and including a com- 
plete double shift. Where working 
exceeds double shifts, applications for 
increased allowances are to be dealt 
with on their merits.) 


We have just received an interest- 
ing brochure issued by the General 
Lighting Information Service contain- 
ing a large number of informative 
abstracts for the attention of makers 
and traders in the lighting or supple- 
mentary line of business. A study of 
this publication shows the vast possi- 
bilities and potentialities of the light- 
ing market, and those who contemplate 
catering for it will be well advised to 
subscribe to the G.L.I.S. for a period 
of a year. The subscription in the 
United Kingdom is 30s., and this 
entitles the holder to a copy of the 
next ten issues at 3s. each. All 
inquiries should be addressed to H. L. 
Julinsburger, 70a, Ladbroke Grove, 
London, W.11. 


B.B. Chemical Co., Ltd., Ulvers- 
croft Works, Leicester, have sent us a 
sample of their 7A Bostik Label 
Cement, which is specially suitable for 
metal surface. The cement should be 
brushed on to the label, which then 
needs pressing down on to the plastic 
or metal surface, immediately fol- 
lowed by a rub over to ensure perfect 
contact, 7A Bostik Label Cement can 
be exposed to the weather over long 
periods without deterioration. 
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NEW METHODS 


The ‘‘Hand-ee’”’ Electrical Hand 
Tool distributed by Charles Churchill 
and Co., Ltd., Coventry Road, South 
Yardley, Birmingham, is suitable for 
grinding, drilling, cutting, carving, 
polishing and, indeed, many other 
operations. As many as 200 acces- 
sories are available and these can be 
changed in a few seconds by means of 
an interchangeable collet chuck. The 
tool is 6 ins. long and weighs only 
12 oz., and is equipped with a special 
rotary switch which enables it to be 
under proper control during use. 


We have received some interesting 
particulars from Howards and Sons, 
Ltd., Ilford, regarding the use of their 
Sextol Stearate as a mould lubricant. 


Reducing Die and Mould Costs 


During the past 10 years there 
have been some striking developments 
in the production of telephones, wire- 
less components, vacuum cleaners, 
typewriters, refrigerators and other 
products, all of which include pressed 
or moulded components. 

There are several factors which are 
responsible for these developments— 
the economical methods of production 
afforded by the use of modern power 








presses, the advent of plastic materials 
such as Bakelite and the development 
of machine-tools for the rapid produc- 
tion of dies and moulds. 

Of these three factors, machine-tools 
for dies and moulds have played an 
important part in the reduction of 
costs. The old methods of milling dies 
roughly to shape and finishing by slow 
and laborious hand operations were 
extremely costly. 

They are now replaced by such 
machines as _ Keller Diesinkers, 
Gorton Die Millers and Taylor Hobson 
Diesinking machines, all of which will 
produce dies and moulds from easily 
moulded master forms in less than 
half the time taken by the older 
methods. 

Keller Diesinkers will produce auto- 
matically all kinds of dies including 
forging and drop stamping dies, 
blanking, beading, trimming and 
panelling dies for sheet metal work, 
metal patterns and dies for castings, 
brass stamping dies and bottle moulds, 
embossing and forming dies, jigs, 


fixtures and other toolroom work. 

The work is produced to within fine 
limits, master forms of lead, cement, 
plaster or wood being used. 
little hand finishing is required. 


Very 












The photograph at the bottom of 
this page shows a close-up of the 
Keller Diesinker machining the die for 
a Bakelite moulding. The tracer has 
just contoured the outside of the 
templet. The time taken to this stage 
was five hours. The next operation 
was the machining of the inside and 
jig boring of the holes. 

Moulds for a complete toy telephone 
in mottled Bakelite are shown in the 
second picture and were all produced 
on the Keller machine. The telephone 
and base are at the back and under- 
neath is the Titanite mould for pro- 
ducing the die to form the inside of 
the base. The male and female parts 
of the two halves of the instrument are 
shown with the wooden master. At 
the right front the wooden model of 
the base is seen used for making the 
die. 

The right and left-hand top and 
bottom dies for the handpiece took 
73 hours and the top and bottom dies 
for the base 78 hours. 

Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, who 
handle the Keller Diesinker machines, 
are always pleased to demonstrate 
them to manufacturers interested in 
reducing tool production costs. 


(Left) Keller Diesinker machining 
a die for a Bakelite 


moulding. 


(Right) Toy telephone dies pro- 
duced on the Keller Diesinker. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO PLASTICS 


These abridgments of recently published specifications are specially compiled for this journal by permission of the 


Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office. 


Group abridgmenis can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, either sheet by sheet, as issued, on payment of 5s. per group volume, or 
in bound volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address, price \s. each. 


478,854. Cellulosic Films 


BRITISH CELLOPHANE, LTD. 
January 1, 1937. 


Cellulosic films are softened by 
means of a_ high-boiling softening 
agent belonging to one of the four 
classes mentioned below, and which is 
appreciably water-soluble and has a 
hygroscopicity of from 1 to 80. The 
four classes of substances are com- 
pounds containing (a) both ether and 
ester groups, (b) keto and ester groups 
with or without ether groups, (c) 
hydroxyl and ester groups with or 
without ether groups, but which do 
not contain more than one hydroxyl 
group for each ester group, and (d) 
compounds of carbamic acid esterified 
with an alcohol containing an ether 
group. 


478,943. Obtaining Cellulose 


CELLULOSE RESEARCH COR- 
PORATION. April 23, 1936. 


In a process for preparing highly 
reactive and permeable wood cellulose 
for paper or for the manufacture of 
cellulose derivatives comprising im- 
pregnated pieces of wood of suitable 
size with a delignifying liquor under 
non-delignifying conditions and sub- 
jecting the wood to delignification, the 
wood is first brought into contact with 
an aqueous liquid heated to or above 
the boiling point of water to displace 
the air in the wood by steam, the 
steam is then condensed to draw liquid 
into the interstices of the wood which 
is then subjected to uniform delignifi- 
cation with a delignifying liquor. The 
aqueous liquid may be the delignifying 
solution itself, or particularly in the 
case of an alkaline cooking process, a 
non-delignifying solution of an elec- 
trolyte of specific concentration, e.g., 
sodium chloride of 10-? molar strength 
or aluminium sulphate of 10-5 molar, 
which pérmits subsequent uniform 
dispersion of delignifying reagent 
throughout the chips, 


478,701. Porous Synthetic Resins 


JOHNSON, G. W. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges.). July 20, 1936. 


Shaped elastic masses, suitable as 
floor and wall coverings and as linings 
or coatings for wood, metal and stone, 
are made by shaping hardened urea 
and thio-urea formaldehyde resins, 
having a cellular foamlike structure, 
in a comminuted state, in admixture 
with binding agents having elastic and 


sticking properties. Specified binding 
agents are linoxyn, natural rubber, 
artificial rubbers such as polymeriza- 
tion products of butadiene or of mix- 
tures of butadiene and acrylic nitrile 
or styrene, hydrogenated rubber, poly- 
merized isobutylene, polymerized vinyl 
isobutyl ether, polymerized vinyl 
ethers or esters and _ polymerized 
acrylic esters, and softening agents 
may be present. Dyestuffs, fillers and 
natural or synthetic resins may be 
added, and colophony, colcothar, zinc 
oxide, sulphur, vulcanization accelera- 
tors, and the condensation product 
from aldol and alpha-naphthylamine 
are specified in examples. The result- 
ing masses may be drawn out into 
plates or injected into moulds. When 
rubber is used as the binding agent, 
the masses may be vulcanized. 


478,699. Labels; Compound Sheet 
Materials; Ornamenting 


BRITISH CELANESE, LTD. July 
20, 1936. 


A label adapted to be secured to an 
article by hot-pressing comprises a 
front face bearing or constituting a 
legend or device and a back face of 
fabric having yarns or filaments of a 
thermoplastic derivative of cellulose, 
such as cellulose acetate, exposed 
thereon., The label may be formed 
from a single thickness of fabric 
having cellulose derivative yarns 
woven or knitted therein and exposed 
on the back face, and the legend on 
the front face may also be formed by 
weaving. Alternatively, the label may 
comprise a front face of fabric woven, 
knitted, knotted, or netted from wool, 
cotton, linen, silk, regenerated cellu- 
lose or organic cellulose derivatives, or 
of felt, paper, leather, or metallic 
cloth, united to a fabric backing con- 
taining cellulose derivative yarns as 
by hot-pressing to cause the cellulose 
derivative yarns to fuse and adhere to 
the front layer. The fusion may be 
aided by a plasticizer or solvent and, 
if desired, moisture or steam. A plasti- 
cizer may be applied to or incorporated 
in the cellulose derivative yarns 
exposed on the back of the label to 
improve adhesion to the article. The 
labels may be used on wearing apparel, 
shoes, hats, fabrics, felt, paper, card- 
board, and plaster board. They may 
be in the form of ribbons comprising 
a series of labels, or monograms, 
decorations, coats of arms, or trade 
marks. 


479,057. Polyvinyl Acetal Resins 
KODAK, LTD. July 30, 1936. 


Relates to resins produced by con- 
densation of a hydrolyzed polyvinyl 
ester and a substance containing a 
reactive carbonyl group, e.g., an alde- 
hyde or a cyclic ketone. Such resins 
are de-esterfied to contain 3 per cent. 
or less ester groups (calculated as poly- 
vinyl ester), the content of hydroxyl 
groups calculated as polyvinyl alcohol 
being increased, preferably to about 
10 per cent. to 20 per cent. for higher 
(e.g., cyclohexanone or _ butyralde- 
hyde) acetal groups, and to about 10 
per cent. to 17 per cent. for lower 
(e.g., acetaldehyde) acetal groups. 
Preferred de-esterification agents are 
alkalis, such as caustic alkali or alkali 
carbonate, or primary or secondary 
alcohols, such as lower fatty alcohols; 
and strong acid. 


478,043. Compound Sheet 
Materials 


CELLULOID CORPORATION. 
April 30, 1937. 

Sheet leather is stiffened by uniting 
thereto a sheet of stiffening material 
comprising.a derivative of cellulose by 
treating ‘the stiffening material with a 
liquid composition comprising a sol- 
vent medium for the derivative of 
cellulose and an agent which is 
capable of softening leather, and then 
pressing the stiffening material and the 
leather together. Softening agents 
specified are water; organic acids, 
e.g., formic or acetic acids; organic 
bases, e.g., triethylamine, tripheny- 
lamine or triethanolamine; and inor- 
ganic bases, e.g., ammonia or sodium, 
potassium or other alkali or alkaline 
earth metal hydroxides: usually .5—5 
per cent. softening agent is incor- 
porated in the liquid composition. 


478,664. Chlorinated Rubber 


BENNETT, N., and IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
July 22, 1936. 

Non-inflammable compositions are 
made by incorporating with chlori- 
nated rubber one or more of the 
condensation products nade by react- 
ing an aromatic hydrocarbon contain- 
ing nuclear substituted halogen, in the 
presence of a Friedels-Crafts catalyst, 
such as aluminium chloride, with a 
halogenated hydrocarbon which con- 
tains a halogenated aliphatic chain 
and which may or may not contain in 
addition an aromatic grouping. 
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Two Important Works 


THE MAKING AND 
MOULDING OF PLASTICS 
by L. M. T. Bell 


““We welcome the appearance of a book 
which gives a good technical and general 
account . . .""—English & Amateur Mechanics. 
“The publishers should be congratulated.”— 
Faraday House Journal. ‘‘ Written by a master- 
hand.”’—Australasian Manufacturer. 


2nd (Revised) Edition, D. 8vo, Illus. 12/6 net 


MODERN 
RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
by Harry Barron, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


“That rare type of scientific treatise—a very 
readable one.'’—Plastics. ‘‘Each aspect of 
rubber behaviour is described and explained.” 
—Jute. ‘‘ To be recommended.”—Science Forum. 


Demy 8vo. 69 illustrations. 18/- net 





HUTCHINSON’S SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL 
Publications Ltd., 34-5-6, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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new cars registered in 1937 fell within the scope of 
“The Light Car.” 
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MAY I|7 


Buyers’ Guide to New-Car Prices and Thousands of 


panes by Temple Press ° ° 
Ltd. 5-17, Rosebery Used-Car Advertisements, in Every Issue. 


Avenue, AL ECL. 
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Needle- 
Pure bleached 
sneiach = 


Also Orange and 

































































Garnet lacs. 
- moisture content below 2%. 
Entirely soluble for at least 
one year. 
Oxidation. 
Storing under Water. 
Grinding & Drying. 
Rosin. 
Adulterants. For the grinding of all 
kinds of Powders, Chemi- 
cals, Minerals, Colours, 
Apply for samples and quotations. Paints, Enamels, etc. Sup- 
plied lined with hard Por- 
celain, Silex, or special linings, and can be 
SOLE SELLING AGENT insulated to suit particular classes of work. 
FOR BRITISH EMPIRE: Send for our free illustrated literature. 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, Engineers, 
ra.:ranion =» M. HAMBURGER cores ot, MANLY, STORE ONT a 
House 8149 DUNSTER [HOUSE, HINCING LANE, -. 
Haohly << Conlachy's Sx ptriaudy inf Grinds 
is 4 
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“GERYK” cau BRITISH) 
HIGH VACUUM PUMPS 


These pumps will give the 
maximum degree of vacuum on 
chemical circuits. Various types 
for different conditions. 







‘*Geryk’’ vacuum pumps are 
of simple construction, with 
fast pumping speed and ab- 
solute certainty of action. They 
are oil sealed. All moving parts 
run in a film of oil, conse- 
quently wear is negligible and 
the life of the pump practically 
endless. 


Our 40 years’ experience is at 
your disposal. 


8-inch, 50 cubic ft. Rotary Pump. 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
39, Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


ulsometer- 


Nine Elms Ironworks, 
READING 





Write for List 
No. 2185 : 
































CASEI 


RENNET & LACTIC | 
ALL GRADES 














Write for Samples 
and Quotations 


L.THOMSON |. 
* LIMITED ¢ 


Mark Lane Station Buildings 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegrams : 


** Elteemilk, Fen, London.” 








Telephone : 
Royal 6071 (4 lines) 











WOTEL COLOSIAL BUTTONS 


to the specific 
requirements of 
our customers. 





Makers of all types 

of repetition pro- 

ducts from the bar 
in all metals. 















































“BAKELITE SHEETS 
ON PLYWOOD” 


NORCROSS PANEL PLYWOOD COY., LTD. 


TERminus 6864 17a, ALBION STREET, KING’S CROSS, N.1. 











MCL ~~° REPETITION LE? 
POOL LANE-LANGLEY: BIRMINGHAM 











BECOME A REGULAR READER OF 
“PLASTICS ” 


If you like this issue of ‘‘ Plastics,” place 
an order with your newsagent for it to 
be delivered regularly each month. 
(Price | /-) 
SUBSCRIPTION—" PLASTICS” will be 
mailed regularly to any address in the 
United Kingdom or abroad for—Twelve 
Temple Press Ltd., issues for 15s., post free; Canada and 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, Newfoundland, 12 for 13s. 6d.; pro 
London, ECA. rata for fewer numbers. 


Published by 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
LL instructions, matter and passed proofs for all 
kiuds of advertisements must reach the Head 


Office of “PLASTICS” by the 24th of each month 
to ensure insertion in the following month's issue. 


Whilst every precaution is taken to ensure accurate 
printing, the publishers will not be responsible for 
printers’ errors, or for errors arising out of telephonic 
instructions relating to advertisement copy; nor will 
they be responsible for advertisement blocks destroyed 
by fire or that are left in their possession for more 
than one year. 


REGULATIONS.—Copy must be supplied without 
application from the publishers, and current copy and 
biocks will be repeated if new copy is not received at 
the time for closing for press. Orders for advertise- 
ments are subject to acceptance in writing from the 
llead Offices. Advertisement copy is subject to the 
‘pproval of the publishers. All advertisements and 
contracts are accepted and made upon the express 
condition that the publishers have the absolute right 
to refuse to insert copy to which they may object for 
legal, public or trade reasons, which includes the right 
of rejection of advertisements, whole or part, contain- 
ing cut prices of goods coming under an approved 


price maintenance scheme, and such refusal of copy 
shall not be a good ground for advertisers to stop a 
current contract or to refuse to pay for the same, 
or tor taking action for breach of contract. The 
Proprietors, whilst endeavouring to ensure that 
advertisements shall appear with all possible regu- 
larity, will not be held liable for any loss occasioned 
by the failure of any advertisement to appear from 
any cause whatever. The acceptance of an order 
does not confer the right to renew upon similar 
terms. Contracts relate to the advertiser's own goods 
or services, and the space may not be sub-let or dis- 
posed of in any way. Conditions which are contained 
in order forms other than those of the Proprietors, 
and which do not conform to, or are in addition to, 
the Proprietors’ conditions, will not be recognized as 
binding. Special conditions must be subject to mutual 
agreement. 


REMITTANCES.—Postal orders, cheques, _ etc., 
should be made payable to Temple Press Ltd., and 
crossed “‘ Midland Bank, Ltd., Bedford Row.”  Re- 
mittances from abroad should be made by Inter- 
national Money Order in Sterling. 





TERMS.—Monthly accounts, strictly net; due when 
rendered. 





EDITORIAL 


All Editorial communications and copy should be 
addressed to the Editor, and must reach him not 
later than the 24th of the month for the next issue. 
MSS. or drawings which are not considered suitable 
will be returned if stamps are enclosed, but the 
Editor does not hold himself responsible for the safe 
keeping or the safe return of anything submitted 
for his consideration. 


Accounts for contributions should be sent in imme- 
diately after publication, addressed to the Manager. 
Payment will be made during the month following 
publication. All articles, drawings and other contri- 
butions paid for and published in this journal are 
the copyright of the publishers from whom alone 
authority to republish or reproduce can be obtained. 


Other Business Notices appear in the front of the book. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED, 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.| 
Proprietors, Printers and Publishers of ‘‘ Plastics, | The 
Aeroplane,” “ The Oil Engine,” “ The Motor Ship,” “ The 
Motor Boat,” “ The Motor,” ‘‘ The Commercial Motor, | 
“The Light Car.” “Light Metals,” ‘Motor Cycling, 
“* Cycling " and ‘* Chain & Multiple Store.” 
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ERINOID LTD 
Lightpill Mills 
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ORKALITE closures moulded 

from all types: of moulding 
powders can be supplied in all 
colours with filled in or plain 
lettering. The perfect co-operation 
in the production of the 
container and moulded closure 
so essential to sealing efficiency 
is assured by the perfect pair. 


Bottles and ag Caps 


NITED CLs BOrrle 


MANUFACTURER 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS 
BOTTLES IN EUROPE 


8, LEICESTER STREET, W.C.2 


Telephone No.: Telegraphic Addres 
Gerrard 8611 (10 lines). KORKANSEAL, LESQUARE, LONDON. 





Printed in England and Published Monthly by the Proprietors, TEMPLE PRESS LTD.. 5. 7, 9, 1, 18, 16. 17, ROSEBERY AVENUF, 
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